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@ Two-thirds of the boys and young men in high school and college athletics wear Bike.* This is a nation-wide prefer- 
ence — not just local or occasional. It proves for Bike a popularity that never has been even approached by any other 
brand of athletic supporter. * Bike is made right for comfort and long wear. It doesn’t curl, doesn’t shrink because it is 
correctly designed. It is comfortable right from the start because it is tailored from that famous Bike webbing — uniformly 
smooth webbing that contains absolutely no starch or other sizing. And for these reasons, too, Bike can take a lot of 
punishment. It stays stretchy and comfortable and useful after long, rough usage and an almost unbelievable number of 
trips to the laundry. * No wonder Bike gets the vote of 2 out of 3 scholastic athletes! No wonder it is today, as it has 
been for more than 60 years, the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. 

*One of the facts discovered by nation-wide survey of supporter business made by A. C. Nielsen Company, market analysts 
BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY © 164 Eth 2sth' strect, New York 


John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York ¢ Martin & Martin, 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago ¢« McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market 
Street, San Francisco « H. B. Hughes, 839'%2 North Beckley Avenue, Dallas 
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Hear Leaders, See World's Fair, 
Enjoy Vacation at Northwestern 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has again assem- 
bled an outstanding Summer Coaching School Staff. 


Dick Hanley, Fritz Crisler and Lou Little, three of 
the youngest and most successful coaches in the country 
today, will conduct the football classes. This enter- 
prising trio provides an unexcelled opportunity to ob- 
tain the latest and best of modern grid strategy. 


Leroy Mills, one of the keenest students and most 
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Northwestern 








successful exponents of the art of kicking, will con- 
duct his famous clinic on kicking—showing the real 
secret of getting distance and accuracy in booting the 
pigskin. 


Dutch Lonborg who brought a make-shift team into second place in 
the Big Ten standing this year, will conduct the basketball course. In 
the past four years his Northwestern teams have won two Big Ten 
championships and finished in second place twice. 


Tom Robinson whose Northwestern teams have won 10 Big Ten 
championships and 6 national intercollegiate titles, will offer his valu- 
able course in swimming. 





K. L. ‘‘Tug’’ Wilson, North- 
western’s well known athletie di- 
rector and sport leader, will give 
a course in athletic administra- 
tion in which he will cover the 
whole field of intercollegiate ath- 
leties. 








LOW ROOM AND BOARD 
RATES. Fine quarters as low as 
$1 per day per couple are avail- 
able with small additional charge 
for children . . . Single coaches 
live in fraternity houses for $4 
to $5 per week ... Meals cost 
less than $1 per day... 


Evanston Beach Scene 














SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR. The wonders of 
Chicago’s noted exposition, bigger and better 
than ever, awaits you as a recreational feature 
of the Coaching School. Treat yourself to a 
fine vacation by attending the Coaching School 
and seeing the Fair. Evanston is an ideal 
vacation spot ... Excellent bathing in Lake 
Michigan .. . Numerous golf courses nearby 
... Big League baseball ut the Cubs and 
White Sox parks ... Bridge and tea parties 
for wives. 





K. L. Wilson, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me folder containing complete infor- 
mation concerning Northwestern University’s Sum- 
mer Coaching School. 
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No— Wilson will not promise you an unbeatable 
season even if you are one hundred per cent Wilson 
equipped. But this you can be sure of: that if you 
are, you will be given every advantage of comfort, 
protection and ease of play that can be legitimately 
provided. There are so many improved points in the 
new Wilson line for '34 that you should actually 
see it to know their remarkable worth. Only a few 


are shown here. Every improvement is sound, field 
* 


HELMETS wilson helmets show a decided forward step. All crowns 
are now molded elliptical in shape so that they follow the contours of the 
head. A special forehead construction eliminates the usual stitching at 
this point and a thicker, softer pad gives greater comfort to the brow. 
The leathers used in the helmet proper are natural in color and so finished 
that they will not stain readily. Ears are molded with ample room, avoid- 
ing pinching and giving plenty of protection; they also make hearing easy. 


HIP AND KIDNEY PADS Sip ond kia- 


PERFECT BALANCE FOOTBALL tere is 
what Wilson has done with the new perfect balanced 
football. The ball has been built with more pointed ends, 
giving it bullet-like precision in passing. The valve has 
been placed directly opposite the lacing, putting the ball 
into perfect balance. The off-balance ball lopes through 
the air; the counter-balance ball spirals smoothly and 
evenly, therefore it is easily controlled in flight. 








ney pads for 1934 have been designed for snugness 
of fit, protection to vital points. Many designs to choose 
from—satisfy every coach's pet ideas of protection. 





WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
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tested, practicable, and made to facilitate better play 


—That’s why this line will set the pace for the whole 
industry during the coming year and why your squad 
should enjoy Wilson improved equipment advantages. 
“A WILSON EQUIPPED PLAYER HAS THE ADVANTAGE” 
* 


SHOES new this season, a shoe 
with a built-in raised arch and heel. 
A shoe that causes the player to 
stand with his weight on the balls 
of his feet rather than on his heels. 
The great advantage of the innova- 
tion is readily seen. The uppers are 
shaped so that they are lower in 
front than in the back. This comfort 
feature allows easy bending of foot 
at ankle, which in turn makes for 
greater speed. No shoe giving 
greater comfort or ease of action 
has ever been designed. 


PANTS One of the many new 
features which Wilson is bringing 
out in football pants is a saddle seat 
with the crotch raised high, doing 
away with any tendency of bunch- 
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ing up of material. In fact the whole 
garment is designed to do away 
with excess material. Special cut- 
ting at thighs and knees keeps the 
legs of the pants snug and close fit- 
ting. The new designs also hold in 
close when the back of the player 
bends forward. Additional improve- 
ments such as adjustable thigh 
guards, ring and thong type of 
fastening at waist, materials used, 
and many more features too numer- 
ous to mention here are bound to 
make Wilson football pants pace 
setters for the industry. 


SHOULDER HARNESS Shoulder harness has come in for its share of 


development with the rest of this outstanding line. Extra large molded shoulder caps 
transmit all shock to the main portion of the pad, decentralizing sharp, dangerous 
blows and contacts. Freedom of arm movement also has been given earnest consid- 
eration. The greatest amount of protection for the smallest amount of 
weight is the formula upon which all Wilson pads have been built. 
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Paes A CHALLENGE to the hard- 
boiled football coach. The coach who hasn’t 
yet tried Tasker AIR CUSHION Football Pads. 
The coach whose one yardstick for measuring 
protective equipment is: “‘It’s got to prevent in- 
juries to my players!”’ 


Of course it has. That’s why you'll want to 
know more about this radically mew kind of 
protective equipment—pads which, for the 
first time, successfully utilize the proven prin- 
ciple of air protection. The self-same principle 
that protects you against bump and bruise and 
road-shock when you travel on automobile 
tires, now cushions your boys from the dan- 
gerous blows of hurtling bodies, bone breaking 
falls, thumping tackles! 


CHALLENGE TO SKEPTICS 


We expect you to be skeptical—as skeptical and hard-boiled 
as the Eastern college and school coaches who tried AIR 
CUSHION Pads on their players last season. And you'll 
be as enthusiastic as they were after watching your injuries 
drop to the vanishing point. 


That’s why we're suggesting that you try AIR CUSHION 





















Pads on a half-dozen of your boys dur- 
ing Spring practice—as other coaches 
did last Spring. See first-hand how 
snugly they fit—how little they hamper 
your players’ movements; above all, 
how positively and easily they dis- 
tribute and absorb the force of blows 
that would ordinarily mean lost-time 
injuries . . . or worse. 


FAIR WARNING TO COACHES! 
But we give you fair warning: Try AIR 
CUSHION Pads only if you are willing 
to change all your ideas about the effi- 
ciency of protective equipment. For 
sure as shooting, you'll agree with 
coaches who have used AIR CUSHION 
Pads the past two seasons: ‘“They’re 
the greatest advance ever made in 
player protection!”’ 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES—NO OBLIGATION! 
You will want to see samples of these remarkable AIR 


CUSHION Pads and learn the story on costs. The coupon 
below will bring samples and information, without the 
slightest obligation on your part. MAIL IT NOW! 





RUSH SAMPLES and complete details about Tasker 
AIR CUSHION Football Pads without obligation! 


Our football equipment ae 
is usually supplied _ Distributor 
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When improper equipment results in clumsiness and inju- 


ries, the season ends with Post Mortems instead of Glory. 


Imperial equipment is designed to give the greatest ease, 
freedom and speed compatible with adequate protection, 
and is constructed by highly skilled workmen from the 


finest materials. 


The leading University, College, Professional and School 


teams have recognized Imperial superiority and adopted it. 


A broad range of prices, due to the large 
variety of weights and styles in our line, 
put Imperial equipment within the scope 


of every budget. 























Request this Catalogue 
Our new Catalogue, with all garments 
beautifully illustrated in color is just 
off the press. A request for your 
copy will receive immediate attention. 

Send for your copy today. 


THE IMPERIAL KNITTING CO. xz 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. # 
For thirty-one years the Standard of Quality for the Industry monn 
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All this Equipment is Fully 
Described in the New 
Imperial Catalogue 
FOOTBALL ICE HOCKEY 
qeeawe Jerseys 
ants 
Stockings Pants 
Blocking Pads Stockings 
tay h Guards Sweat Socks 
nderwear : ; 
Warar-upe —— Kidney 
Coaching Jackets 
BASKET BALL SOCCER 
(For Men & Women) Jerseys 
Shirts Pants 
Pants : 
Stockings Stockings 
Sweat Socks Sweat Socks 
Warm-ups 
TRACK WRESTLING L 
Cross Country Tights t 
Shirts Trunks 
Track Shirts Robes | 
Warm-ups 
Sweat Socks 
BASE BALL 
CREW Undershirts 
Shirts Jackets 
— Stockings 
Warm-ups Sweat Socks 
” CROSSE DIAMOND BALL 
erseys 
Pants Jerseys 
Stockings Pants 
Sweat Socks Stockings 
Award Sweaters in all styles—Baby Shaker 
Sweaters in all styles—Award Jerseys in all 
styles — Special Award Jackets — Athletic 
Warm-ups for all sports — Athletic Robes 
College and School Band Uniforms — Cheer 
Leaders’ Uniforms 
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Passing the half mile mark in a world’s record 
mile run; the Oxford-Cambridge vs. Prince- 
ton-Cornell Meet, July 15, 1933. Bonthron 
is leading 7 E. Lovelock of Oxford. Horan 
of Cornell is still in the running. Note the 
excellent form of both Bonthron and Love- 
lock. Lovelock won the event in 4 minutes 
7.6 seconds, leading Bonthron to the tape by 
seven yards. Bonthron’s time was 4 minutes 
8.7 seconds. The time for the first half was 








William R. Bonthron 
By M. T. Geis 
Track Coach, Princeton University 


ILLIAM R. BONTHRON, Bill to 

sports writers, Bonny to team mates, 
and Willie to nobody, has, within the short 
space of two years, established a record 
which will assure for him a place among 
the foremost American middle distance 
runners of all time. The twenty-one year 
old Princeton senior has been a leading 
half-mile, mile, and two-mile runner ever 
since he has worn the orange and black in 
competition. 

Bonthron went from his home in De- 
troit to Phillips Exeter Academy, where 
he became interested in track. He turned 
in some good schoolboy performances and, 
upon one occasion, he won both the mile 
and half-mile races in a meet with And- 
over, the perennial Exeter rival. 

Then it was that Bill became devoted 
to running purely for its own sake, with- 
out benefit of press headlines and sports 
stories. It seems that Bonthron, like any 
other normal human, rather anticipated a 
“juicy” story about his valiant efforts in 
the aforementioned meet, and it was not 
without some pleasure that he purchased 
a Sunday paper wherein to read the name 
of Bonthron and his double victory. 

He opened the sports page to be greeted 
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A.P. Photo 


by an astounding heading to the effect 
that “BEPTHORP TAKES MILE AND 
BEGGLETHORN WINS HALF, AS 
EXETER BEATS ANDOVER ON 
TRACK.” From then on Bonthron de- 
cided to confine his athletics to the play- 
ing field and his news reading to current 
events and editorials! 

After Bill Bonthron had matriculated 
at Princeton, he hoped to escape from an 
athletic program devoted exclusively to 
track, and he entered with enthusiasm into 
the give and take of freshman football. 
But, as at Exeter, he was to be disap- 
pointed. Reenforcements were needed for 
Princeton’s track department, the records 
at the Athletic Association Office showed 
that he had done some running, and forth- 
with Bonthron found himself the main- 
spring of Princeton’s freshman cross-coun- 
try forces. 

Bill first made track fanciers sit up and 
take notice when, as a competitor in the 
Princeton-Yale freshman track meet, he 
won the two-mile race and then shortly 
afterwards came back with a fine burst 
of speed to beat a highly-touted team 
mate in a fast half-mile. Such an un- 
usual combination of stamina, speed and 
recuperative powers led some onlookers 
to predict the brilliant “doubles” which 
Bonthron has fashioned in his varsity ca- 
reer. 

Bill Bonthron holds a record of 4:08.7 


2 minutes 3.5 seconds 


for the mile run, and deserves full credit 
for an assist in the creation of the new 
world mark of 4:07.6 set last summer 
by Jack Lovelock, an Oxford student and 
a native of New Zealand. Bill is the 
I.C.A.A.A.A. outdoor and indoor 1500- 
meter champion and also the outdoor 800- 
meter champion. Bonthron’s fine anchor 
legs helped to gain his team last year the 
indoor I.C.A.A.A.A. two-mile relay and 
the A.A.U. medley relay championships, 
and he has always been a leader in cross- 
country. In the 1933 Yale-Princeton dual 
meet Bill won the mile, two-mile and half- 
mile races, all within a space of about two 
hours, and in highly respectable times. 
The year before Bonthron had done prac- 
tically the same thing, taking one second, 
however, to a team mate whom he spurred 
on to victory at the tape. Bill’s perform- 
ance and team spirit have long beeri the 
admiration of his team mates and his op- 
ponents. 

It has been said that the Princeton cap- 
tain does not like to run. However, those 
who have seen Bonthron run three races 
in one afternoon or who have observed his 
eagerness in workouts feel that Bill has 
written his own refutation of such a 
charge with his flying feet and flaming 
spirit. 

To the observer, the most impressive 
characteristic of Bill Bonthron is his vital- 
ity. Always eager to run faster and far- 
ther than the coach requires, Bonthron 
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Bonthron winning the 800-meter run in the I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet, May 27, 1933. Dunawa 
of Penn State placed second, Pongrace of Michigan State third, Eastman of Stanford fourth 
and Keller of Pittsburgh fifth 


seeks still to dispense his surplus energy 
in the extra-extracurricular activities of 
touch football, golf (which he plays to the 
tune of seventy-fives and seventy-eights), 
tennis and baseball. 

Another feature that is Bonthron’s is 
his tremendous stride. For the ordinary 
athlete such overstriding would be disas- 
trous, and he would find it difficult to fin- 
‘ish a race so begun. But Bonthron has 
the ability and power to make such form 
an asset rather than a liability, and his 
seven league boots are the despair of both 
pace-setters and pace-followers who try to 
match strides with him. 

With the crack of the starter’s gun, 
Bonthron is cool, calm and sometimes 
even too deliberate. Before the race, how- 
ever, Bill is afflicted with nerves, jitters 
or just plain knee-weakness. On the 
morning of the I.C.A.A.A.A. meet last 
year, Bonthron suddenly discovered that 
he could hardly control his tottering legs 
enough to navigate up the steps of the 
Boston hotel where the team was quar- 
tered. Nevertheless, those same legs that 
very afternoon carried him without fal- 
tering or tying up to the first such 
I.C.A.A.A.A. double since John Paul Jones 
won both the mile and half-mile cham- 
pionships in 1911. 

Speaking of Jones, one recalls another 
similarity, in style as well as performance. 
Bonthron has a terrific sprint finish. Bill 
seems to glory in a race from the ruck 
to the tape with a thrilling, pulsating 
drive all the way up the homestretch. 
Such a race brought him to victory in the 
slashing time of 1:53 for the half-mile 
only an hour after he had set the pace for 
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Lovelock with a 4:08.7 mile. Incidentally, 
all of Bonthron’s half-miles have been run 
after he has already competed in one or 
two longer events the same afternoon, and 
one wonders what he might do if he were 
fresh. 

Under pressure, Bonthron’s style blos- 
soms into its full beauty. The arms and 
shoulders come forward to bear their 
share of the burden, and they balance 
nicely with the leg drive and long stride. 
What appears to be a relatively awkward 
style in the repose of the earlier stages of 
Bonthron’s race becomes a perfectly co- 
ordinated rhythm in the pressure of his 
last lap drive. Bonthron can lead the 
way; how well is shown by Jack Love- 
lock’s 4:07.6 made in dogging Bill’s steps 
for every inch of 1720 yards in their his- 
toric mile last summer. I rather suspect, 
however, that Bonthron prefers the wild 
and woolly gamble of a last ditch sprint 
through a broken field to the tape. But 
he is willing to give as well as take, and 
he can run his race as he finds it. 

Architecturally speaking, Bill Bonthron 
is superb. His legs are long and slim. His 
muscles are of the long variety that do not 
tie-up, that are not obviously muscular, 
but that in action spell smooth power 
every step of the way. Unique practice 
with the cross-country outfit, running up 
the steps of Princeton’s Palmer Stadium 
in training sessions during the fall, has 
built tireless energy into Bonthron’s legs. 
Bending exercises have made his stomach 
muscles strong and healthy. Daily medi- 
cine ball practice after workouts has 
given him a surprisingly broad pair of 
shoulders and powerful arms, which con- 





tribute to those tempered steel legs in a 
last stretch drive. Clear of eye and whole- 
some in spirit, Bonthron holds the respect 
of those who know him and the admira- 
tion of those who see him. 

Yet Bonny is a college student who hap- 
pens to run races successfully. His ap- 
pearance on the Honors Group at Prince- 
ton is proof enough that he knows why he 
is in college. He is anxious to graduate, 
to continue with advanced studies, and he 
will pursue his future work and life with 
that same courage and energy which have 
characterized the career of Bill Bonthron 
in intercollegiate athletics. 


Glenn Cunningham 
By H. W. Hargiss 


Track Coach, University of Kansas 


LENN CUNNINGHAM, great Uni- 

versity of Kansas distance runner 
and winner of the James E. Sullivan 
memorial award for 1933, is a stockily- 
built, heavily-muscled athlete—quite un- 
like most distance runners in stature—who 
does not follow the orthodox system of 
training and who eats only two full meals 
a day during the competitive season. 

I would not recommend other athletes 
to follow Glenn’s method of training to 
reach the heights in the track world. He 
underworks rather than overworks, seldom 
runs more than a half to three-quarters 
of a mile in practice and then runs for 
speed rather than endurance. I have 
found that long running workouts are 
detrimental to him, leaving him sluggish 
and muscle-tired. 

Glenn’s method of training is made 
necessary by a tragic accident which oc- 
curred when he was only eight years old. 
One wintry morning, sixteen years ago, he 
and his brother were the first to arrive at 
a little frame schoolhouse in Stevens 
County, Kansas, along the prairieland 
border of the Oklahoma line. They 
started a fire in the schoolhouse stove to 
warm the building before the other pupils 
arrived. Glenn’s brother dashed kerosene 
on the fuel, and an explosion followed. 

Before the brothers could be rescued 
from the building, they were burned se- 
verely. Glenn’s brother died, but Glenn 
fought his way back to health. His legs, 
however, are still marked from the hips 
down by the ravages of the flames. There 
is no transverse arch remaining in the left 
foot. Even now Glenn can turn his toes 
squarely back. 

If you care to spend a week with Glenn 
while he is preparing for the competitive 
season I will take you to Memorial Sta- 
dium at the University of Kansas. 

On Monday he does setting up exercises, 
skips the rope, does bending and stretch- 
ing exercises, uses the pulley weights, hits 
the punching bag and does a bit of shadow 
boxing. Then he goes to the track for a 
warm-up, wearing heavy basketball shoes 
instead of spikes. He wears basketball 
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shoes most of the time during his practice 
sessions. First he will jog an easy half 
mile and then walk from a quarter to a 
half mile. He concludes his day’s work- 
out with wind sprints of about 75 yards 
distance. 

On Tuesday he goes through the same 
valisthenics and setting-up exercises. 
These are followed with a fast 660-yard 
run in his basketball shoes. After a short 


rest, he puts on spikes and runs another 
660 yards for time and speed. After 
breaking the tape he slows down to a jog 





Cote 
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Cunningham rounding a curve. Note the 
body angle and the position of the right 
hand and arm across the body 


or walk and continues around the track 
until he is well rested. A good rubdown 
and shower close this day. 

Wednesday might be called judgment 
day in his workouts. After taking a few 
setting-up exercises, he puts on the heavy 
basketball shoes and runs two or three 
440’s for judgment of pace, covering the 
distance in 61 or 62 seconds. Between 
each 440-yard run, he walks a lap around 
the track. This program is followed by 
long walking exercises before he retires 
for the day. 

Only short workouts are on the schedule 
for the remainder of the week. On Thurs- 
day, Glenn skips the rope and does more 
setting-up exercises, but is required to do 
very little work on the track. Friday 
is a rest day for him and he remains away 
from the track. Then on Saturday, he 
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Cunningham at the start of the mile run. Note that his form is very similar to that used by 
a sprinter 





Cunningham sprinting on the last straight- 
away 


puts on his spikes and goes over the 880- 
yard or 1,320-yard distances for time 
trials. 

During the competitive season, when he 


is running every week, Glenn confines his 
workouts to setting up exercises and 
calisthenics, with light track work on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Many times 
while traveling across the country, his 
workouts consist entirely of calisthenics 
and long, fast walks. 

Glenn follows a careful diet during the 
track season. It is one of simple, well- 


cooked foods, mostly vegetables and fruits. 





Cunningham breaking the tape at the Gnish 
of a mile run 
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He eats only two meals a day. Three 
hours before he participates in a race, 
however, he eats a generous portion of 
broiled steak. His liquid foods include 
only milk and water. He never drinks 
coffee, cocoa or other beverages. 

It might be well here to state again that 
this plan of training is not recommended 
for all milers. Because of physical char- 
acteristics, which were mentioned earlier 
in this article, Glenn does better, I believe, 
under this program than any other. Be- 
sides being a well-built lad, he is blessed 
with an unusually strong heart and lungs. 
Endurance is also his, and it is not neces- 
sary for him to run long distances to de- 
velop it. 

I do not permit Glenn to take long, 
hard workouts for warming up purposes 
until the day of a race. It is strange to 
note that, if he runs more than one race 
in a day, his second competition is done 
more easily and better than the first. 

To know Glenn personally is to know 
one of the finest temperaments to be found 
in & competitive athlete. Nothing ever 
seems to disturb him. He never asks for 
special favors—not even in the way of 
equipment. And for that reason he must 
be watched carefully or he would run a 
race barefooted or in his basketball shoes. 

He runs for the love of the sport and 
never has shirked competition or com- 
plained about a race. In team competi- 
tion, he would run every race from the 
220-yard to the two-mile, if he were per- 
mitted to do so. 

Many of Glenn’s friends want to see 
him break one world mark after another. 
It is difficult, however, to convince Glenn 
that he should try for a new record in 
every race. He does not seem to care for 
this honor, but says he is out to win the 
race and let the clock take care of itself. 
He prefers to let another runner set the 
pace and then step toward the front as the 
run reaches the half-way mark. In every 
race in which he participates, his second 
half shows better time than the first half. 

I believe, however, he is about con- 
vinced that the way to establish a new 
world record for distances of 880-yards or 
over is to start with the crack of the 
gun and run throughout the race with 
uniformly even speed. The old orthodox 
plan of running the third quarter of a 
mile more slowly than the others for. re- 
cuperation does not apply to Glenn. His 
recuperation comes through rhythm and 
ease of performance. 

Glenn is a senior in the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas and 
will receive his degree in June. Although 
he has been taken from the campus fre- 
quently in the last two years for -races, he 
is an unusually brilliant student. Re- 
cently he was chosen to Sachem Society, 
the highest honor that can go to senior 
men at the university. Students are se- 
lected on the basis of scholarship, char- 
acter and leadership. 
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Raymond Sears 


Charles C. Hornbostel 
By E. C. Hayes 
Track Coach, Indiana University 


HARLES C. HORNBOSTEL, Indi- 

ana University senior, has even 
more zest for his work now than he had 
as a sophomore. This accounts for the 
steady improvement he has made each 
year. 





The general plan for his work each 
week includes one overdistance workout 
on Monday and two periods of pace work 


-on Tuesday and Wednesday. His speed 


work is given by the relay practice for 
short distances, usually one lap on a seven 
lap track. 

Since he has appeared in eight indoor 
meets this past winter, his time has been 
limited to three days of practice each 
week, two days of rest and one day of 
competition. 

Hornbostel’s form is orthodox in every 
respect. He is a keen student of his physi- 
cal condition. With maturity he should 
break more records. 


Raymond Sears 


By Hermon Phillips 


Track Coach, Butler University 


AYMOND SEARS, who was picked 

this year as an All-American cross- 
country runner by Harold A. Bruce, 
Chairman of the National Long Distance 
Running Committee, has been developing 
along the line of distance work over a 
period of several years. Sears’ first per- 
formances were at Greencastle High 
School, Greencastle, Indiana, where he was 
state champion mile runner in the In- 
diana High School Meet in 1925, 1926 and 
1927. 

Because of finances, Raymond was 
forced to drop out of school for a 
period of years, during which time he 
worked at several different kinds of ac- 
tivities. Being a boy who had grown 
up in a small town and near the city - 
limits, he was interested in horses, and 
during his spare time developed into a 
trick bareback rider. He was picked up 
by one of the circuses which happened to 
be in his section of the country and trav- 
eled with it for one season. He then ob- 
tained employment with the Big Four 
Railroad and worked for it over a period 
of two years. 

Seeing the need for physical exercise, he 
again took up track work and ran in a 
steeplechase sponsored by a local park in 
Indianapolis and was outstanding in that 
particular event. It was then that he saw 
the advantages of being able to go back to 
school, and, as he was already stationed in 
Indianapolis with his job, he started in as 
a freshman at Butler University in the 
fall of 1931. 

Sears developed rapidly even in his 
freshman year and was the outstanding 
miler in the Missouri Valley freshman 
telegraphic meet. We decided to give him 
a chance in the 1932 Olympic trials which 
were held in Chicago in conjunction with 
the National Collegiate Track and Field 
Meet and we entered him in the one-mile 
run, where he qualified for the final Olym- 
pic trials by placing third behind Glenn 
Cunningham and Henry Brocksmith. His 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Jack Keller 
By Lawrence N. Snyder 
Track Coach, Ohio State University 


E use the term hurdler to desig- 
nate one who hurdles. We talk 
of hurdle form, of body bend, or 


the buck if you prefer, and fail to make 
the distinction between high and low 
hurdlers. After watching hurdlers come 
to college who try to run high hurdles with 
low hurdle form and who clear low hurdles 
as though they were three and one-half 
feet high, let us start this brief discussion 
by trying to make the distinction between 
the two styles. 

Every good high hurdler is a pretty fair 
low hurdler, because, to be a good high 
hurdler in this age, he must possess speed 
as well as hurdle form. However it should 
be possible to find a low hurdle champion 
who could not high hurdle at all. Any 
sprinter might be the man. The two men 
whom I consider the best low hurdlers of 
all time, Dick Rockaway and Jack Keller 
of Ohio State, both world record holders 
(Rockaway in 1929, with a mark of 22.8, 
and Keller in 1932 with a mark of 22.7), 
literally ran over the low hurdles. They 
did not crouch as they pushed off to clear 
the hurdle; the front foot did not shoot 
up six inches above the hurdle and then 
snap down like that of a typical high 
hurdler clearing the lower obstacle; the 
torso did not for even an instant bend 
over toward the leading leg; the trailing 
knee did not move laterally so that the 
thigh was parallel with the ground. 

This is what they did do. They ap- 
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proached the hurdle with a forward lean 
(typical running form), stuck the front 
foot over the top bar of the hurdle, 
lengthened the arm swing and added more 
power to it, lifted the rear knee just a very 
few inches laterally (in their fastest races 
—not all), kept the trailing leg and inside 
of the foot parallel with the ground so 
that it just cleared the bar, and hit the 
ground with enough forward lean that the 
center of gravity of their bodies was di- 
rectly above the landing foot. In short, 
they ran right over the hurdle. To get 
the maximum speed in the low hurdle race, 
the hurdler must stay as nearly in true 
sprinting form throughout the race as he 
possibly can. 

Briefly, here are my ideas of what a man 
must strive for if he is to be a good high 
hurdler: 

1. Speed. He must do plenty of fast 
striding up to 300 yards. He must prac- 
tice starts until he can come off his marks 
with the sprinters, even though he is 
forced to straighten up more quickly than 
they to be ready for the first barrier fif- 
teen yards away. 

2. Flexibility of body and legs. He 
must be willing to spend fifteen minutes 
of his daily workout doing exercises to 
loosen his crotch, get his back muscles to 
pull his torso down on his leading leg, co- 
ordinate his leg and arm movements with 
his upper body, and rock and weave and 
swing until all the muscles in his body 
that might aid his hurdling form can be 
so controlled that they will do it. 

3. Form over the hurdle. He must be 
able to drive fearlessly (not spring) at the 
top bar so that he has every bit of mo- 


Jack Keller, Ohio State, 

over a high hurdle. Note 

position of left foot and 
opposite arm. 


Leading 


Hurdlers 
of 1933 


mentum possible; then so control his body 
that his leading heel, thigh, buttocks, 
trailing thigh, knee and lower leg all clear 
the barrier and still stay very close to it. 
He must get his torso down on the front 
leg with the opposite arm and hand reach- 
ing toward and beyond it, the other arm 
hard back with a 90 degree angle between 
the arm and forearm. He must strive to 
hold his forward lean until the front foot 
hits the track. 


HENEVER I think of Jack Keller 

hurdling, a picture comes into my 
mind of the lanky Ohioan racing over the 
sparsely grass-covered football field, 
where the shuttle hurdle relay is con- 
tested at Franklin Field, during the Penn 
Relays. 

A sprinter and a broad jumper had 
run the first two legs of the 440-yard re- 
lay, and Johnny Black, our third runner, 
had sprained an ankle just two weeks be- 
fore. Although Black gained on his oppo- 
nents, Keller still had a deficit of 15 yards 
to make up to win the race. Devore of 
Yale, the best high hurdler in the East 
that year, was over the first barrier when 
Keller started. 

The fans had heard of Keller. He had 
won the special high hurdle event earlier’ 
in the day; so when he started they rose 
to their feet with a murmur that became 
a roar as the scarlet shirted youngster 
raced after his opponent. Devore hit the 
ground beyond the last hurdle-just as 
Keller started over it. That, I believe was 
the fastest hurdle ever taken. Devore’s 
foot had not hit the ground at the end 
of his first stride when Keller came off 
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that hurdle and started for the tape 41 
feet away. The stadium was in an uproar 
as the two men hit the tape as one. Yale 
won the race, won it by the scantest frac- 
tion of an inch, but Keller was the hero. 
Timers who had started their watches as 
Jack left the mark (Earl Thomson, the 
former world record holder, had prompted 
them to be on the alert) were afraid to 
believe their watches when they read that 
only 13.9 seconds had elapsed during that 
scarlet drive over ten barriers, three and 
one-half feet high. 

I cannot analyze Jack Keller for you, 
although-I can tell you about his form and 
his build and his speed. Keller himself de- 
fies analysis. 

To me Keller is the fastest man over a 
flight of high hurdles—any recognized dis- 
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tance—that ever lived. He had the speed 
of a 9.7 seconds sprinter. He had all the 
height that might be of any value to a 
high hurdler, 6 feet 31% inches. He could 
snap his front foot back to the track from 
a horizontal position nearly as fast as you 
or I could swat a fly. He wanted to be 
the world’s fastest high hurdler, and in 
addition to that he wanted to acquire the 
most beautiful hurdling form. He has not 
succeeded in accomplishing the latter am- 
bition as yet and probably will not be able 
to, mainly I think because he lacks the 
weight and that fineness of muscular co- 
ordination that even consistent practice 
cannot develop in him to the degree that 
others have acquired it by the same 
methods. 

The most difficult correction in form 
that we had to make when Jack first came 
to Ohio State was of a fault seldom seen. 
He was trying so hard to get his torso 
down on his thigh that he allowed his lead- 
ing arm to cross over the leading left leg, 
with the result that he was rotating to the 


left. Then, as his right arm returned 
rearward, the elbow got away from his 
body, and he swung to the right, landing, 
more often than not, off-balance. That 
might sound like an easy fault to correct, 
yet it cropped out time and again 
throughout his track career whenever he 
strove to get a little more power into his 
arms, or a little more body bend. 
Another peculiarity in Keller’s form 
was easily discernible if one stood behind 
him in practice. He never drove his left 
foot and leg directly at the hurdle. They 
would leave the ground and start forward 
in a straight line; then when it became 
time to start his left foot upward to cross 
the top bar, it would move to the outside, 
left, and follow a curve until its maximum 
height was reached. One explanation of 


this peculiarity is that, due to his great 
height and long stride, Keller was forced 
closer to the hurdle than the average 
hurdler, and his eyes judged the distance 
and forced him to send his left foot on a 
circuitous journey over the hurdle. Earl 
Thomson always carried his foot a bit to 
the inside as he rose to the barrier. 

Although he has graduated, Keller is 
interested in continuing his hurdling for 
another year or two. That is going to be 
difficult for him to do with the success 
that marked his collegiate competition, 
unless he goes on a strict training sched- 
ule again. After a nine month layoff, he 
came out the other afternoon for a work- 
out. He warmed up carefully. Then he 
decided that he would like to try the 
“feel” of a high hurdle again. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. Jack was again 
the lad just out of high school, unco-ordi- 
nated, with jerky legs and arms flailing to 
no purpose. My opinion is that Jack 
Keller became a great high hurdler only 
by overcoming physical obstacles that 
would have had the average boy licked be- 
fore he ever started. 


(Upper left)—Glen Hardin of Louisiana 
State. In this illustration you may see the 
fast step-over of the front leg in going over 
the low hurdles. 


(Left)—This picture of Al Moreau, Louis- 
iana State, gives an idea of his fast cut-down 
with the leading leg. His back leg in this 
position pulls through very fast. 


(Below)—Al Moreau, Louisiana State. 
You may note two points in this picture to 
which attention has been called in the article 
on Moreau: the side action of the off arm 
and the fast cut-down which the leading leg 
goes into. 
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Glen Hardin 
By B. H. Moore 
Louisiana State University 


HE best event of Glen Hardin, Loui- 

siana State University athlete, I think, 
is the 220-yard low hurdles, although he is 
a great quarter-miler and a great 400- 
meter hurdler. Still, I think if he could 
concentrate on the 220-yard low hurdles 
and keep out of any other event, he could 
probably run them faster than any other 
man has ever run them. 

He merely steps over the low hurdles. 
One can see hardly any movement that he 
takes over the hurdles except when he 
raises his front foot a little higher to clear 
the hurdle and snaps it down on the other 
side. There is no jump at all. The race 
is all made in a driving run just as if he 


Illustrations on this page show August W. 
Meier, captain of the Stanford University 
track team, 1933. Méeier’s best time in the 
high hurdles last year was 14.2 seconds, only 
one-tenth second slower than Keller’s best. 

Compare these pictures with those of Kel- 
ler and Moreau, on pages 11 and 12. The 
picture at the top of this page shows the 
powerful drive Meier got out of his back leg. 
The picture at the bottom demonstrates the 
quick cut-down of his front leg. In these 
illustrations, which do not do him justice, 
Meier seems to be having difficulty with the 
snap-back of his arm. The center picture, 
especially, shows the arms being used more 
for balance than as a means for driving 
quickly over the hurdle. 
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were sprinting. He had two races last 
year, one in 22.7 seconds and the National 
Collegiate event in 22.9 seconds, each of 
which was after a hard quarter mile. | 
suppose he is one of the few men who has 
been able to run the 400-meter hurdles 
with fifteen strides all the way through. 

Hardin is a boy who is a hard worker 
and likes track. He works a great deal 
during the fall of the year and is in fair 
condition most of the time. 

In the quarter-mile event, Hardin has 
never developed quite so much relaxation 
as I think a quarter-miler should have. 
And incidentally he has not had the finish 
on his quarters that I think he might have. 

We are working this year a lot on trying 
to get Hardin more relaxed in this run. 
However, when a boy has run the quarter 
in 47.1 seconds, it seems almost foolish to 
say that there is anything wrong with him. 








His type of running may suit him better 
than the relaxed type, because he is purely 
a sprinter and not a strider. 


Al Moreau 
By B. H. Moore 


Louisiana State University 


L MOREAU of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity was purely a mechanical 
hurdler. He had nothing in the way of 
ability to make him a great hurdler. He 
could run a 120-yard flight of high hurdles 
almost as fast as he could run the 120-yard 
flat race. He had the fastest flight over 
the hurdle of any hurdler I have ever 
looked at. 
He had what I call a staggering run. 
Some coaches call it a rolling run. In other 
words, he would almost fall when trying to 





sprint. However, this style of running 
seemed to fit him exactly for the hurdles. 
He got terrific drive out of his back leg 
when he started over a hurdle. This, com- 
bined with his natural leaning forward and 
a fast snap down of the front leg, enabled 
him to get across the hurdle and running 
again while most hurdlers were still in the 
air. 

You will note in the pictures of Moreau 
the bent front knee, which aided in snap- 
ping him to the ground quickly. He de- 
veloped a very fast back leg action, pulling 
the back leg through very fast and getting 
it into the next stride fast. He had good 
action of his front arm, but the action of 
his back arm never was very good. The 
back arm went out to the side and never 
snapped back. It was always a question 
in my mind and in Moreau’s mind as to 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Clinic on the Technique of 


Baseball 


Discussions on Pitching, Catching, Fielding and 
Hitting, Addressed to Young Players 


Advice to Young Pitchers 
By Bob Kline 


HE correct position of a pitcher on 

his rubber is shown in Illustration 1. 
Notice that the left toe is in contact with 
the edge of the plate, thus giving the 
pitcher his balance. Remember that 
the pitcher cannot step into the pitch, nor 
raise his right foot off the ground without 
balking. Nothing resembling a run in to 
the rubber is allowed. 

Keep the ball hidden at all times as 
much as possible. Let it rest in your 
glove and finger it from there. Use the 
same motion with all pitches. Pitch the 
same way all the time. This leaves no 
opportunity for opposing coaches to dis- 
cover what the pitch will be. 

After you have taken your sign from 
the eatcher, and you should take it while 
on the rubber, concentrate on the spot 
you want to throw to. Do not remove 
your sight from the target after you have 
started to throw. Your target does not 
necessarily have to be the catcher’s glove; 
sometimes it may be his knee or his hand. 

After you have thrown the ball, put 
yourself in position to field anything that 
might come back at you, or anything 
around you. This may be done by throw- 
ing your right foot over after the pitch 
and placing it parallel with the left. (Il- 
lustration 2.) Always keep your body 
low; stay up on your toes; keep your 
glove in front of you so as to knock down 
line drives coming through the box. 

Learn to start toward first on all balls 
hit toward right field, and do not make 
the common mistake of running straight 
to the base when you are involved in a 
play with the first baseman. Run to the 
base line at a point about twenty-five feet 
from the base; then start running up the 
base line. This has the following advan- 
tages: 

1. It makes your vision of first and the 
ball plainer, both being in front of you. 

2. It prevents the runner from spiking 
you as he continues running in the out- 
side lane and you keep going in your lane. 

3. It tends to slow up the runner when 
he discovers someone running in front of 
him. 

4. It allows for a quick and easy way 
of handling the ball. 

With a man on base you should drop 
your arms down to a point about even 
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C])URING the past winter, a base- 

ball school was held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This was sponsored by the 
local Y. M. C. A., a sporting goods 
store and a number be baseball en- 
thusiasts. Lecturers included Bob Kline 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, Gordon 
Hinkle of the Boston Red Sox, Jack 
Rothrock of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
Nick Cullop of the Columbus Red 
Birds and James Lymperopoulos, at 
present coaching in one of the Colum- 
bus high schools. Much of the ma- 
terial contained in the instruction by 
Lymperopoulos, on base running, was 
published in the March issue of THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. The short 
articles published here contain the es- 
sence of the instruction given by Kline, 
Hinkle, Rothrock and Cullop. The il- 
lustrations were provided through the 
courtesy of Lymperopoulos. 








Illustration 1 


with your waist where you find greatest 
comfort and relaxation. (Illustration 3.) 
Place both hands on the ball. With a man 
on first it is not necessary to turn your 
head completely around in order to watch 
him, but by looking somewhere toward the 
middle of the base line between first and 
home you may see the runner and still 
have sight of your target at the plate. 
Through practice you can develop a fast 
move to first. Remember these things 
when learning a balk motion to first: 

1. As you start to throw, shift all the 


weight from your front foot to your back 
foot. You will notice how free the front 
foot is, and how easily you can turn and 
throw to first. 

2. Do not raise your left foot in the 
air when throwing home, but slide it about 
an inch off the ground and quickly throw. 

In fielding bunts, have some under- 
standing with the third baseman and the 
catcher. Let the catcher take everything 
he calls for. The pitcher, rather than the 
third baseman, should handle all other 
bunts that he can. Let only the catcher 
tell you where to throw the ball after field- 
ing a bunt. Go over very low on bunts 
toward third, throw the right foot into 
the ground to stop, and use an overhand 
throw if possible, throwing a little to the 
first baseman’s right in order not to hit 
the runner. Keep your eye on the ball 
all the time, and, if you fumble, recover 
the ball with your bare hind. Do not 
watch the runner and try to pick up the 
ball at the same time. If the hitter makes 
a move to separate his hands expect a 
bunt, but do not rush in, and do not run 
too high up, as he might bunt away from 
the spot toward which you run. 

Other points to remember are these: 

1. Do not throw over your left hip, 
but try to keep your left leg in alignment 
with the right one. 

2. Develop speed by taking a short 
stride with the left foot and then quickly 
coming over with the right foot. Throw 
the change of pace with the same motion 
you use with your usual pitch and it will 
be very effective. 

3. Hold on to your curve ball as long 
as possible and let it come over your index 
finger.” 

4. When you want to come off your 
rubber, step back with the left foot first; 
then you are free to throw, or fake a 
throw, to any base. Do not bend your 
knee before stepping back as this motion 
constitutes a balk. 

5. Keep the ball hidden when men are 
on bases; bring the ball back with the 
glove and do not show the ball until you 
are ready to throw. 

6. Do not allow the ball to slide too far 
into your fingers, but hold it so that you 
can see between the ball and the hand. 

7. In cold weather, close your pitching 
hand slightly and blow into it. It will 
warm your fingers. 
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8. Learn to keep a man close to second 
by merely driving him back and not 
throwing the ball. This is done by pivot- 
ing on the right foot and turning to your 
right while watching the runner on third, 
if there is one there. (Illustration 4.) 
The other method, turning to the left, 
might be quicker, but you momentarily 
lose sight of second, and this leads to in- 
accuracy. Also, the runner on_ third 
would be out of your line of vision. You 
may return to pitching position by merely 
swinging the left leg back to its original 
position. 

The diagram shows positions of the 
pitcher when backing up plays at home 
and third, or when acting as cut-off man 
at the plate; i. e., when a runner is scor- 
ing and other runners are attempting to 
advance on a throw-in to the plate. 

P1, P2 and P3 show the positions of the 
pitcher in backing up throws at third. 
Dotted lines serve to show where the 
throw is coming from. The pitcher should 
be at least thirty-five feet behind the base 
and in line with the throw. 

P4, P5 and P6 show positions the pitcher 
assumes when acting as cut-off man; the 
pitcher allows the throw to go through un- 
less the catcher yells, “Cut it off.” The 
catcher yells this only when the runner 
coming home appears sure to be safe. 

P7, P8 and P9 show positions the 
pitcher assumes when the runner on third 
is preparing to advance on a long fly to 
the outfield. In this situation there might 


be a man on first or second, hoping to 
advance on the throw-in. In that case, 
the shortstop gets in P4, P5 or P6 position, 
depending on where the throw is from, 
and he serves as the cut-off man while the 
pitcher is backing up the plate. The 
pitcher should back up all plays that he 
can. He should let infielders handle all 
high flies around the box and should stay 
out of the infielders’ way ‘in this case. The 
pitcher should cover home on short passed 
balls or when the catcher is pulled back 
on fouls and men are on third base. 

On cut-offs, as in P4, P5 and P6, the 
pitcher is about forty feet from home. 


The Work of the Catcher 


By Gordon Hinkle 


OUNG catchers experience their 

greatest difficulty in learning to shift 
effectively on bad balls that the pitcher is 
guilty of throwing. The reason is that 
they have their feet too far apart, they 
are not up on their toes and their balance 
is not under control. 

Illustration 5 shows the position to 
assume in learning to shift. The left foot 
is placed about twelve inches ahead of the 
right foot and the feet are kept relatively 
close together. 

If the throw is outside to a right-handed 
hitter, you step out and meet the ball, 
keeping the body as much in front of the 
ball as possible. Then, just as you receive 
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the ball, you hop off both feet and turn 
your body so as to land the left foot, 
where the right foot was originally. 
Simultaneously as you do this, bring the 
right hand back into throwing position, 
using a quick throw, starting the throw 
from behind the right ear and throwing 
overhand. Get in front of balls that 
bounce into the dirt. Block them some- 
how, keep your head down and do not 
close your eyes, ever. Pick up the fumbles 
with your bare hand. 

Remember to get as close behind the 
hitter as you can without interfering with 
him. It is less dangerous. Foul balls will 
not strike you so often. To prevent 
broken fingers, tuck your thumb into the 
palm of your hand and close the other 
four fingers loosely, keeping the hand as 
relaxed as possible. (Illustration 6.) Do 
not stick your fingers out at the ball. If 
there is no runner on base, use only the 
glove to receive the ball. 

When giving signals, be careful that the 
coaches on the side lines cannot see them. 
Squat down as long when you give the 
sign for a fast ball as when you give the 
sign for a curve ball. Cover your signals 
by keeping your knees close together, the 
glove over the top like a canopy. With 
& man on second, have a system whereby 
the runner cannot catch your signs. Do 
not spread your legs a little farther apart 
when giving a signal for a curve, which is 
with two fingers. Some opposing coaches 
will notice it. 

It you know a hitter’s weakness, reserve 
it until men get in scoring position before 
using it. Also watch the hitter’s feet, and 
his position at bat. If he stands close to 
the plate, he is weak outside, or on curves. 
If he is a switch hitter, he is apt to be 
weak on curves. Watch his eyes. If he 
looks the field over and stops his sight at 
right field, he wants to hit there; so call 
for a pitch inside, in case he is a right- 
handed hitter. Remember that if a switch 
hitter’s weakness is one thing when he is 
batting his natural way, the same thing 
might be his strength when he turns 
around. 


Another thing: many amateur catchers 
hold their hands with the fingers pointed 
upward when expecting a fast ball. (Il- 
lustration 6) and downward.when expect- 
ing a curve ball (Illustration 7). Be care- 
ful to offer no such tell-tale signs at any 
time. 


Back up first on all plays if there is no 
other man on base; back it up about forty 
feet away from the base, however. 

If your pitcher is wild, move him over 
on the rubber, slow him up, go out and 
talk with him. You may assume a low 
position if he is throwing high; a high 
position if he is throwing low. Move in- 
side if he is throwing outside and outside 
if he is throwing inside. Do not forget to 
use the pitcher’s best pitch on any par- 
ticular day. He may have an unusually 
good fast ball on a certain day. If so, use 
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it. Use curve balls when men are on base; 
curves are hard to hit. 

Remember that high fouls always curve 
back toward the infield. Keep them above 
your head and you will judge them cor- 
rectly when they come down. 

If a thrown ball from the infield or out- 
field appears low, stretch out to meet it; 
then bring the ball back to the plate for 
the play. When receiving thrown balls, 
block the plate by placing the left foot 
along the side of the plate on the third 
base side. 


Hints on Hitting 


By Jack Rothrock 

ANY young players have the bad 

habit of pulling, or stepping into the 
“bucket,” when they hit. This shows they 
are afraid of the ball. The best remedy 
is to stand at the plate when a pitcher 
is warming up and watch the pitches go 
by without flinching or moving unless you 
have to. This will give you confidence. 

Keep your eye on the ball at all times. 
This rule is simple but often violated. As- 
sume a natural, easy and balanced posi- 
tion at the plate; make sure you can reach 
the outside balls with your bat. A strad- 
dle but firm and balanced position is very 
good for young hitters. (Illustration 8.) 
Keep the body erect, the back leg straight 
and firmly planted on the ground, the bat 
away from the body, the left arm almost 
straight. 

The bat should be held firmly with the 
left hand and not quite so tightly with the 
right. Now bring the bat back as far as 
possible, keeping it motionless, and high 
enough so as to hit level with high balls. 
(Illustration 8.) Do not crack your 
wrists; keep them straight, as it throws 
the bat up. Keep the left shoulder 
pointed down. 

Hit only at good balls. Get a snap into 
your swing, the same as in golf. Try to 
swing even with the ball, except that you 
should golf low balls and hit down on high 
balls. Watch the ball, after it passes you, 
into the catcher’s glove. (Illustration 8 
shows good batting form.) 

1. Try to hit to all fields. If the ball 
is outside, hit to right; if inside, pull it 
to left. 

2. If you are weak on inside balls, occa- 
sionally step back and away from the 
plate just before the pitcher releases the 
ball. 

3. Try to hit to right with a man on 
first; hit behind him. 

4. If a runner is stealing, delay your 
swing as long as possible; then “blind” 
the catcher by swinging late and in line 
with his vision. 

5. If the runner is stealing home, re- 
main in your box until the ball passes the 
plate; make the catcher stay back and 
wait for the ball. 

6. If the pitcher pitches out on an 
attempted hit-and-run play, swing at the 
bad outside ball by releasing the right 
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hand from the bat after you have started 
to swing. 

7. Bunt only good balls. When sacri- 
ficing, make sure that you bunt the ball 
on the ground first. (Illustrations 9 and 
10 show two ways of bunting.) Illustra- 
tion 9 shows a sure way to sacrifice. Hold 
the bat loosely, high enough to bunt a high 
pitch, and keep it level. Do not try to 
spin the ball by jerking the bat back as it 
strikes the ball. Illustration 10 shows 
how to hold the ball for a hit or for a 
squeeze play. 

8. Hit the ball out in front of you— 
about four feet in front. 

9. Step away a little on inside balls. 
Do not let the ball get in too close to you. 

10. Do not step or stride too far, or 
you will hit under the ball. 

11. Do not drop the right shoulder, or 
you will hit under the ball. 

12. Follow through with your swing by 
holding on to the bat with both hands. 

13. If the pitcher is fast, get back to 
the farthest end of the batter’s box; if 
slow, move up toward him. 

14. Do not guess too often at what is 
being thrown. 

15. Make a wild pitcher throw a strike 
before attempting to hit. Do not hit the 
first ball if you are the first man up and 
your team is behind. 

16. Hit with the count 3 and 1 and 2 
and 1, especially if men are on bases. 

17. When giving the hit-and-run signal, 
go through your usual motions and include 
the hit-and-run sign. Do not give it 
alone. 

18. Hit only at good balls; do not get 
careless. 


How to Play the Outfield 


By Nick Cullop 
LAY according to the pitching. If, 
for instance, the pitching is fast and a 
right-handed hitter is up, move toward 
right field. 

2. Stay low, off your heels. (Illustra- 
tion 11.) Keep your eye on the ball at 
all times. 

3. Do not play too deep. More balls 
fall in front of you than behind you. 

4, When throwing, bounce the ball in. 

5. Learn your hitters and play them 
accordingly. 

6. Shift with the pitch. Move toward 
right for a fast ball; right center and cen- 
ter for curves; that is, for a right-handed 
hitter and pitcher. 

7. Balls will curve toward the right 
field line when hit into right field. 

8. Play ground balls safe when you 
have no necessity for a quick throw. 

9. Keep your eye on the ball at all 
times. Get to the spot quickly; do not 
try to arrive at the spot at the same time 
the ball does. 

10. The cup method, with two little 
fingers together, is best for catching flies. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Looking Backward 


RECENTLY we were looking through some of 


the early files of THz ATHLETIC JouRNAL with a 
view to ascertaining whether ideas that perhaps 
were considered sound twelve or thirteen years ago 
would be accepted as sound today. 


We call attention to a few paragraphs in the edi- 
torial which appeared in the first issue of Tae ATH- 
LETIC JouRNAL, March, 1921. 


‘‘This issue of Toe ATHLETIC JouRNAL is the first 
announcement of the publication of an athletic mag- 
azine for coaches and players. The World War 
demonstrated the value of athletics in the life of 
the nation; the number of men engaged as athletic 
instructors is increasing; athletic coaching is now 
recognized as a dignified profession. 


‘‘The publishers of the Journal believe that a 
magazine which will disseminate information rela- 
tive to athletics is needed. They believe that there 
should be at this time a medium through which 
coaches may exchange ideas and students of ath- 
letics may receive discussions pertaining to the 
leading athletic sports. 


‘‘The editors of this magazine will strive for the 
improvement and betterment of athletic sports in 
the colleges and schools of the United States. The 
co-operation of 12,000 athletic coaches, whose work 
at this time is of such vital importance in reshap- 
ing civilization, is most heartily solicited.’’ 

The purpose of the magazine was further elab- 
orated in an editorial in the September, 1921, issue, 
part of which follows. 

‘‘The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion is the physicians’ trade journal. It keeps the 
members of the fedical fraternity informed regard- 
ing discoveries and advances in their profession. 
Nearly all tradesmen and professional men have 
available magazines devoted to the interests of their 
respective trades and- professions. The coaching 
profession is comparatively new and, until THe 
ATHLETIC JouRNAL was launched, had no profes- 
sional publication devoted primarily to the inter- 
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ests of athletic coaches of the nation. 
“THe ATHLETIC JouRNAL pledges itself to these 
aims: 

‘*1. To do everything possible to extend the good 
results of physical education to greater numbers 
of participants so that the physical effectiveness of 
the young men of this nation may be furthered, not 
only for times of war, but also for times of peace. 

‘*2. To disseminate knowledge in so far as pos- 
sible to that great staff of fellow coaches who are 
training an army of young athletes which is even 
more numerous than that magnificent army so re- 
cently demobilized. 


‘*3. To uphold the best principles of fair play 
and good sportsmanship. 


‘*4. To be constructive and not destructive.’’ 

One of the problems that has always disturbed 
the minds of thinking men has to do with competi- 
tion. At the dawn of civilization the law which pre- 
vailed was the law of the survival of the fittest. 
This is the law of the jungle. Later civilized society 
attempted to draw up certain rules of competition. 
In athletics those rules have to do with that which 
we call sportsmanship. Sportsmanship, in a word, 
means fair play. Whether sportsmanship is to be 
developed in athletics or in business or among na- 
tions by education, which means by improving 
human nature, by coercion or by both remains a 
disputed question. 


Our attitude toward this controversial question 
was set forth in an editorial in the March, 1922, 
issue, a few paragraphs of which we quote. 

‘<The idea back of our fighting games is basically 
and fundamentally sound. If we have failed some- 
where along the line in the administration of our 
games, or if we have permitted evil tendencies to 
creep in, let us improve our administration and let 
us wipe out the evils, but let us hold fast to those 
institutions which are so much a part of our Ameri- 
can life and so necessary in developing character, 
stamina and a high degree of sportsmanship. 


‘‘The JourNaL is not wasting maudlin sentiment 
over the losers—in athletics we shed no tears for 
the man who gets licked—but it would lixe to say 
a word for the school and college coaches who have 
played the game according to the rules, even while 
they realized that they were more likely to be“jtidged 
by the figures in their percentage columns than by 


their methods, and to suggest to those who would 


hold the coach responsible for all the ills in ath- 
letics that the reason for the undue emphasis upon 
winning often lies back of-the coaches. 

‘‘The coach of today must continue to observe the 
rules and must teach his boys respect for the.rules ; 
he must combat gambling as the greatest foe of 
amateur sport; he must avoid everything that is 
small and underhanded, and, above all, he must re- 
member that his job is to make men.’’ 

An editorial, ‘‘A Challenge,’’ which was written 
in October, 1922, may have been timely then but it 
is more timely now. 

‘‘The Athletic Coaches of America have an op- 
portunity to contest anti-patriotic tendencies and 
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to teach loyalty and respect for the institutions 
which have made this country great. 

‘*When the call to arms was made in 1917, the 
school and college coaches and athletes responded 
nobly. This was to be expected and was as it should 
be, for athletics develop not only a fighting spirit, 
but likewise a sense of loyalty and patriotism. 

‘‘There is an insistent call today for the coaches 
who have such a tremendous influence on the several 
millions of young Americans to use that influence 
in the right way. The United States of America 
is a pretty good country after all and those who 
would ‘shatter it to bits and make it over according 
to their heart’s desire’ are enemies of the common 
good. 

‘*Athletics teach a man to lose without whining 
and to come back and fight and to keep on fighting. 
A prominent football player of some twenty years 
ago, who had made a small fortune, lost it all the 
last two years when business conditions were un- 
favorable, but in his language, ‘today he is down, 
but not out.’ The point of the paragraph is this— 
that when a true sportsman loses or fails to succeed, 
he doesn’t blame society or the government and 
turn bolshevist, but he takes off his coat and fights a 
little bit harder to win. 

‘‘This is our country, yours and mine, and it was 
not made great through syndicalism, or commun- 
ism, or I.W.W.-ism, and if every coach and every 
boy on the school and college playing fields of Amer- 
ica will consider it his duty to combat the foreign 
propaganda, which is as dangerous as it is insidious, 
they will be serving just as much as they served dur- 
ing the Great War.’’ 

Along this same line we quote from an editorial, 
‘‘Need for Straight Thinking,’’ which appeared in 
the April, 1924, ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

‘‘Those who would end war by attacking war are 
wasting their time. Wars are the result of greed, 
envy and selfishness, and the antagonists of war 
would accomplish more if they would attack the 
causes of war rather than the instrument of war it- 
self. It is characteristic of the thinking of today 
that some would eliminate results without removing 
those things which bring about the result. If our 
government does not suit the Bolshevist he would 
destroy the government, if the socialist does not 
approve of economic conditions he would destroy 
capitalism, if some one sees something bad in the 
system of athletics he would have athletics abol- 
ished. How much better it is for all to work to 
minimize the chances of war, to make our Govern- 
ment better, to improve economic conditions and to 
place athletics on a high plane than to join the 
forces of destruction.’’ 

Reading the old copies of THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
brings to mind the thought that times and conditions 
change but human problems change only in point 
of emphasis. The reason our problems that have 
to do with human conduct and behavior are always 
present with us is that human nature changes very 
slowly with the years. And yet human nature does 
change for the better. There was a time not too 
long ago when women were considered inferior be- 
ings and when men were held in bondage to their 
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debtors. We prefer to take the optimistic view 
that human life is slowly improving rather than the 
view of the pessimist regarding the evolution of 
the race. We still believe, however, that human 
nature is improved, when it does improve, by and 
through the slow and painful process of education. 
We do not believe in the legalism of sportsman- 
ship. Good sportsmanship goes beyond the laws 
and reaches the inner fiber of man’s moral char- 
acter. Organizations then such as college confer- 
ences, for instance, accomplish their best results not 
by coercion but by education and training. 

It is difficult for those who are impatient for re- 
sults to put their faith in education and religion as 
a means of bringing about the millennium; and so 
these people frequently make the mistake of believ- 
ing that men may be made good by legislation. We 
were convinced of the truth of a certain fundamental 
philosophy fourteen years ago when THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL was launched. We have not yet been con- 
vinced that that is false doctrine. 


Materialistic Realism and 
Romanticism 


S economic life ebbs and flows and is subject to 
change, so naturally different schools of philo- 
sophy come and go. Our school and college athletics 
are considerably influenced by changes in men’s 
thinking. 

In the early part of this century when life flowed 
more or less smoothly, romanticism of a sort was 
the order of the day. Our children believed in Santa 
Claus. They were taught that patriotism was a vir- 
tue. In the story books, virtue usually triumphed, 
the hero married the heroine and the story had a 
happy ending. In those days it was considered a 
virtue for students to pledge their loyalty to their 
institutions and for the athletes to champion a 
cause; that is, the boys and men on the teams felt 
that it was right that they should sacrifice and strive 
to bring honor to their institutions on the football 
fields. 

Following this period, there came the World War 
with all of its horrors and devastation. As an after- 
math of the War a great many people began to ques- 
tion the existence of a god. They lost faith in their 
religious, political, social and educational institu- 
tions. It has always been true that when people get 
themselves into trouble they have a tendency to 
blame others for their mistakes. Following the War 
the current philosophy was along the lines of ma- 
terialistic realism. We were told that all that mat- 
tered was cold reason. A prominent educator pro- 
claimed that it was not the business of the college to 
develop character. The cynical writers assailed the 
character and lives of men like Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln, men whom children of an earlier 
generation had been taught to respect and almost 
venerate. The cynics and the realists apparently 
believed that it was their duty to emphasize only the 
bad side of life, the weaknesses of human nature, 
and the mistakes that had been made by the 
churches, the colleges and the government. 
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During this period, a reaction set in against 
loyalty meetings that had commonly been held in the 
schools and colleges preceding athletic and other 


events. A prominent university coach stated the 
other day that his football players felt that it was 
not proper for them to manifest their natural en- 
thusiasms on the football field. A meeting was held 
in a certain school house and the janitor was forced 
to take down the American flag while those who 
were meeting there raised a red flag in its place. 
When this incident was reported to a certain college 
professor the latter replied, ‘‘ What of it?’’ 

Possibly we are beginning to realize that this ma- 
terialistic philosophy of realism does not bring with 
it the satisfactions of the old philosophy. So far as 
athletics are concerned, we believe that it is a fine 
thing for our boys to learn in their athletics what it 
means to be loyal to a cause. A prominent educator 
at the last meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association called the coaches of America 
romanticists. We believe that the coaches are ro- 
manticists and yet that they as a group understand 
the realities of life. We trust that they will always 
be romanticists and that by and through their ath- 
letics they will continue to teach loyalty, patriotism 
and self-sacrifice. 


Salaries 


HE newspapers have recently published the 

names of certain individuals who, if the reports 
are to be believed, are at the present receiving large 
salaries. Some of the figures quoted are for a 
week’s pay. For instance, according to the press, 
Sally Rand, the fan dancer, is now drawing $3,000 
a week and has asked for $8,500 a week for a con- 
tract with the Streets of Paris at the Century of 
Progress Exposition. At $3,000 a week, Miss Rand’s 
yearly salary would be $156,000. In 1933, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Swift & Company received a 
salary of $24,300 and the President of the same 
company $40,500. Eddie Cantor is reported as re- 
ceiving a salary of $10,000 a week, which means, on 
a yearly basis, $520,000. The president of another 
packing company is reported as having received 
$90,000 last year. Amos ’n’ Andy, on the other 
hand, draw $10,000 a week or, for a year’s pay, 
$520,000. Albert H. Wiggin when Chairman of the 
Board of the Chase National Bank received $40,- 
000 a year from 1928 to 1930 inclusive as a director 
and member of the finance committee of one of his 
corporations. Bing Crosby, on the other hand, is 
reported as receiving $5,000 a week, which means 
that he is paid at the rate of $260,000 a year. 

A few years ago a great deal was being said about 
huge salaries being paid football coaches. If the 
Carnegie Foundation Report relative to this matter 
is to be accepted, the average salary paid football 
coaches in the leading colleges and universities is 
less than $5,000 a year. Today many of the coaches 
in the schools and colleges are getting only a sub- 
sistence wage. 

Some people may like to think that, if the salaries 
of those whose yearly pay check runs into six fig- 
ures were reduced, preachers, school teachers, re- 
search students and others who are now receiving 
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inadequate pay would accordingly be given more 
adequate compensation. They may delude them- 
selves if they wish. We are of the opinion that soak- 
ing the big salaried men will not help the little sal- 
aried men. Perhaps some time society will place as 
high a value on educators as it does on fan dancers, 
but when that time comes it will be because people 
by and through the slow and painful process of edu- 
cation have learned to place emphasis on things 
most worth while. 


The Official Football 


Fok a number of years, college football coaches 

have been trying out the ‘‘thin’’ football. The 
‘*fat’’ ball cannot easily be gripped by a passer who 
has a small hand, and many of the players who have 
big hands and long fingers prefer the small ball to 
the large one. 

The so-called ‘‘fat’’ ball is the ball that was made 
according to last year’s official specifications. The 


‘*thin’’ ball did not measure around the short axis 


as much as did the official ball. However, where 
games of last year, the referee seldom if ever ob- 
both coaches agreed to use the small ball in the 
jected. The manufacturers report that the demand 
for the small ball increased until very few of the 
large balls were made and sold by some of them. 
The Football Rules Committee, after considering 
these various factors, voted to change the specifica- 
tions as they apply to the measurement of the cir- 
cumference of the ball. 

The old rule defining the ball read in part as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It shall be inflated with a pressure of not less 
than 1214 pounds nor more than 1314 pounds and 
shall have the shape of a prolate spheroid—the en- 
tire surface to be convex. 

‘<The circumference, long axis, shall measure not 
less than 28 inches, nor more than 2814 inches ; short 
axis, not less than 22 inches, nor more than 221% 
inches ; the length of the long axis shall measure not 
less than 11 inches, nor more than 1114 inches. The 
weight of the ball shall be from 14 ounces to 15 
ounces. ’’ 

The new ball as approved by the Football Rules 
Committee is to have a circumference, short axis, 
that will measure not less than 2114 inches nor more 
than 211% inches. It should be pointed out that the 
circumference at the long axis remains the same. 
The weight of the new ball has not been reduced. It 
remains the same as the old, which will please the 
passers, who like a heavy ball. The new official ball 
can be better handled both by school and college 
players than the old ball, and consequently this rule 
change should result in reducing fumbling and im- 
proving passing. 

The members of the Football Rules Committee 
are, without exception, close students of the game. 
Further, none ever thinks of trying to serve special 
interests in making rules changes. The Rules Com- 
mittee at the same time is conservative, and we think 
it is desirable that the Committee lean toward con- 
servatism instead of favoring radical changes. As 
one of the members of the Committee expressed 
himself, ‘‘The rules do not need changing so mneh 
as they need letting alone.’’ 
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f you want the BEST athletic supporter...try the 
kind | wear... the BLUE STREAK PAL” 


Wear the new Blue Streak PAL yourself. Then there never will be any question in your 


mind when one of the boys asks you, “What's the best supporter for me to wear?” 


BAUER & BLACK’S Blue Streak PAL is made with these ex- 
clusive quality features: 


1 Seams are anchored—sealed in live rubber—cannot pull out. 
2 Made of Lastex—lighter weight, longer life. 


3 Soft, mercerized webbing — comfortable, good looking and 
it stays soft. 


4 Reinforced elastic front—extra strength here means longer life. 


THE f [ U FE S TR F A K 5 Tailored leg straps—more comfortable because they are toi- 


lored to prevent curling. 


PA : 6 Fitted celanese pouch— soft, good looking and non-chafing. 
AND PAL IS SANITARY e It is made by Baver & Black, famous sur- 


gical dressing house. Wear PAL, and we believe you will recom- 
made by BAUER & BLACK mend it as the best supporter for boys and men who want the best. 
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DES MOINES 
IOWA 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
FOUNDER 











DES 

MOINES 

SAYS 
“WELCOME!” 
The Greater Des 


Moines Committee ex- 





tends a cordial invitation to 

the athletes of universities, col- 

leges and high schools of America 

to attend the Twenty-fifth Anni- 

versary of Drake Relays, April 27 and 

28. Iowa and its Capital City are proud of 

the Relays, one of the outstanding athletic 
events of the world, and they will make every 
effort to have your stay here a happy and pleasant 
one. 


WE’LL HELP MAKE RESERVATIONS 


The hotels of Des Moines, a great convention city, are accus- 
tomed to handling large numbers of visitors, but it is well to make y 
reservations as early as possible to assure the accommodations you . 
desire. The Headquarters Chairman, Drake Relays committee, will be 
glad to make reservations for you and your team. Special railroad rates, 
one fare plus one-third for round trip from any point in the United States. 


Glenn Cunningham,fansa 








WIVERSARY 








F. P. JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR 


1934 
RELAYS 
PROGRAM 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
100-Yard Dash, 120-Yard 
high Hurdles, Two Mile Run, 
High Jump, Broad Jump, Pole 
Vault, 16-lb. Shot Put, Discus Throw, 
Javelin Throw. 
UNIVERSITY SECTION 
440-Yard Relay, 880-yard Relay, One Mile 
Relay, Two Mile Relay, Four Mile Relay, Med- 
ley Relay, 480-Yard High Hurdle Shuttle Relay. 
COLLEGE SECTION . 
880-Yard Relay, One Mile Relay, Two Mile Relay, Sprint 
Medley Relay, 880-Yard and One Mile Relay for Colleges 
oy of the Iowa Collegiate Athletic Association. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION 
One Mile Relay. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
(Separate Relays for Class A and Class B Schools.) 440-Yard Relay, 880- 
Yard Relay, One Mile Relay, Two Mile Relay. 
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The Footwork of Pivot Men 


Movements of the feet of the shortstop and second baseman on 


double-plays. These will reduce the time required in 
handling the ball and prevent a base runner 


from interfering with the throw 
The Shortstop 








Diagrams and Explanations by James Lymperopoulos 
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Position of short- hops over, his left at the same time 
stop’s feet on foot replacing his swinging his left leg 


double plays with 
the first baseman 
throwing. The 
throw is wide to the 


right. He throws 

by merely turning 

on his right foot 
and... 
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Position of short- 
stop’s feet on 
double plays with 
the first baseman 
throwing. The 
throw is wide to the 
shortstop’s left so 
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(A) bast => 
Position of feet as shortstop 
receives throws from the 
itcher, catcher and sometimes 
bel the first or third base- 
man, who comes in on bunts. 
The shortstop is facing the 
thrower, but the throw is wide 
to his right sohe .. . 
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hops over, bringing his left 
foot to about the same spot 
where his right was. Simul- 
taneously as the ball is Paes 7 
he turns his body, — 

left foot over out of » og rng 
line. Then he = the 

throw. 





The Second Baseman 
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(A) 0O7 


The second baseman’s position 
on good throws from third or 
short. He faces the thrower 
with both body and feet. As 
the ball is caught, he kicks the 
bag with his left heel and 
raises his foot off the ground. 
At the same time, with the 
same motion . . . 
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(8) am 
he steps away from the bag 
and the baseline. and throws. 


If rhythm can be developed in 
doing this, the play will be 
faster. The runner from first 
cannot interfere with the ball 
when the second baseman steps 
into the infield and throws 
from the position shown. 


COACHING POINTS 


1. Approach the base low and as quickly as possible. 

Get in front of the base so as to handle low throws 
easily. 

Make sure of the first man. 


a 


Stretch to meet the ball if the play appears close. 
Keep your eye on the ball. 
Practice making double-plays. 
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Eliminate unnecessary steps; don’t run with the ball. 
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The shortstop is 
covering second, 
but the throw from 
pitcher, catcher or 

ird baseman is 
wide to his left so 
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The second base- 
man’s original posi- 
tion when taking a 
throw from third. 
But the throw is 
wide to the right 
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The second base- 
man in position for 
a double-play on a 
throw from third or 
short. But the 
throw is wide to the 
left. So he... 
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hops over to that 
side of the base, 
his right foot re- 
placing the left. He 
throws ashe . 


RF 
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hops over. To pre- 
vent interference by 
the runner on his 
throw to first base, 
as the shortsto 

ceives the ball 
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hops over, his left 
foot replacing his 
right. Simulta- 
neously as the ball 
is caught, the 
second baseman’s 
left foot ... 
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hops off both feet, 
out of the base line, 
his right foot end- 
ing up behind the 
left as he makes the 


throw. 
O 
O oO, F 
RF 











(c) 


steps into the in- 

field, throwing his 

body out of the 

baseline and the 

runner’s path. He 

throws over his 
left leg. 
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quickly hops over 
to his left, placing 
his right foot where 
his left foot was 
originally. Simul- 
taneously as the 
ball is caught 
he... 











£ GO 


is swung out into 
the third base line 
and the throw is 
made without in- 
terference by the 
runner from first. 
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steps forward with 
his left foot, and 
out of the runner’s 
path. He throws 
over his left foot, 
which is away from 
the baseline. 
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THAT'S RAWLINGS FOR 1934! 








A Sensation Wherever Shown — Rawlings Football Equip- 
ment for 1934 offers real protection, the kind that keeps 
players on their toes all season — Its rugged construction 
assures long wear. ~ However, this durability is not obtained 
at the expense of weight, it is light and speedy — The 
modern designs, snugness of fit, and wide array of materials 
and colors, assure flashy, smart looking uniforms — Don’t 
delay, see the Rawlings Dealer Now — He will gladly assist 


you in choosing your equipment to fit your budget. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
To show you the New RA-TEX Jerseys ~ They have the 


luster and beauty of silk with unusual strength and wearing 


qualities — Will hold their sheen after many cleanings 





— Low in price. Stockings and pants to match. 








The Stars of the Gridiron 
Nos. Z8 and 5RXS 


They Retain Their 
Perfect Shape 


OFFICIAL IN 
SIZE—SHAPE—WEIGHT 

















RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 4 
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HE forehand is any stroke made 

with a racket when the palm of the 

hitting hand is facing the net. If 

the stroke is correctly executed, the left 

foot is advanced toward the ball, bringing 
the body sideways to the net. 

It is assumed that the player has learned 
to stand sideways to the net when hitting 
a ball. This rule invariably applies to 
forehand and backhand strokes. Do not 
forget it. Do not forget either to keep 
your eye on the ball. 

There are various kinds of forehands: 
top-spin, under-spin, or “cut,” and flat. 
They derive their names from the various 
spins imparted to the ball as it is struck 
with the racket. 

In the top-spin forehand the ball rotates 
forward and hops forward as it bounces. 
In the under-spin or cut forehand the ball 
rotate#* bitekward and drags, rotating 
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Mercer Beasley and two of his champions at Forest Hills: 
Ellsworth Vines, Jr., on his right, champion of the United 
States Men’s Division, 1931 and 1932; and Frank Parker, 
National Junior Champion of United States, 1932. Photo 





The 


against its own momentum when it strikes 
the court. 


The Flat Forehand 


N the flat forehand stroke, the ball is 

struck so that it travels through the 
air with the least possible amount of spin. 
In the perfect flat forehand, one is able 
to read the label on a new ball as it travels 
through the air. This ball skids or scoots 
off the court and, as a result, takes a very 
low bounce. 

To begin with, we shall deal with the 
flat drive only. Once this is mastered it 
is comparatively easy to learn the others. 
On the other hand, should you learn the 
top-spin or under-spin forehand first, you 
will find great difficulty in adapting your 
tennis to the flat forehand, which is the 
most valuable of all. 

The flat forehand is used mostly by the 





ERCER BEASLEY is one 
of this country’s great ten- 
nis teachers. Among kis pupils 
have been Ellsworth Vines, Clif- 
ford Sutter, Wilmer Allison, 
Frankie Parker and many of 
the other high ranking players 
in the game. He has Bins ten- 
nis coach at Tulane University, 
the Beverley Hills Tennis Club 
and other famous clubs. He is 
now tennis coach at Princeton 
University and Lawrenceville 
School. 











courtesy Detroit News. 


Forehand Stroke 


in Tennis 


By Mercer Beasley 


In Collaboration with Milton Holmes 


champions in tournament play for the rea- 
son that it is the speediest of all strokes. 
Furthermore, it is the shot most difficult 
for the opponent to handle owing to its 
lack of spin and its low bounce. 
Ellsworth Vines is master of the flat 
forehand. This, more than any other fac- 
tor, is responsible for his being one of the 
world’s foremost players. The flat fore- 
hand is Vines’ “power play.” Any ball 
hit to him at any height and at any speed 
that falls to his forehand he is able to re- 
turn in an almost irretrievable manner. 


The Five Steps 
HERE are five steps to the forehand: 
1. Ready. 
2. Racket back. 
3. Footwork. 
4. Actual hit. 
5. Ending. 
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™ VANDER-BILT co. 





@ VANDER-BILT track shoes are pre-stretched 
and hand lasted by an exclusive process that insures 
perfect fit at all times. Exceptionally light in 
weight and durable. They are guaranteed against 
ripping at the seams. That White Spot on the heel 
is the hall-mark of quality. Models are available 
in both yellowback or blueback kangaroo. 


@ DASH-BILT— lightweight dash shoe. Excel- 


lent for both meet and practice use. 

@® FEATHER-BILT—featherweight hand 
turned dash shoe. Designed for meet use. 

@ FIELD-BILT— medium weight shoe designed 
for jumping and weight use. 


@ MILE-BILT— medium weight cross country 


or marathon shoe. 


BASEBALL 








@ VANDER-BILT baseball shoes represent the 
finest of materials and workmanship. Forged steel 
plates attached with solid steel rivets insure clean 
footwork at the plate and on the bases. All models 
guaranteed against ripping in the seams. 


@ BALL-BILT—a fine lightweight blueback 
kangaroo shoe. Excellent for all around practice 
and game use. Very durable and moderate in price. 


@® BASE-BILT—an exceptionally high quality 
yellowback kangaroo professional model shoe. 
Very light and sturdy. 


@ VANDER-BILT shoes come in many models 
not illustrated here. Send your shoe problems to 
us. We can make the shoe you want. We are here 
to serve you. 





Also—F ootball—Basketball—Gym Instructors—Referees—Shoes 





SOLD DIRECT TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THE VANDER-BILT co. 


ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 


307 W. Lake St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We shall deal with each factor separately 
and then combine all five into the perfect 
flat forehand stroke. 

Reavy. The ready position, you will dis- 
cover, is your ready position for all tennis 
strokes—at the net, behind the base line, 
for return of service and after each stroke 
as you rally back and forth during the 
course of a point. 

Look at Illustration 1. The racket is 
held well in front of the player’s body and 
midway between shoulder and knee, be- 
cause from this convenient point it re- 
quires only a quarter turn of the body to 
prepare for either the forehand or back- 
hand, the two strokes chiefly employed. 

Hold your racket with both hands. Grip 
it with your right hand and balance it with 
your left. Note in Illustration 1 how the 
player bends his knees slightly and as- 
sumes a comfortable crouch. He is ready 
for a quick start in any direction. 

Physically relaxed, mentally alert, you 
are now ready. You see the ball struck by 
your opponent and projected in your di- 
rection. You decide which stroke to apply 
to the approaching ball. Let us say in 
this particular case you decide to employ 
the forehand. 

Racket Back. This is the second move- 
ment of the forehand. With both hands, 
take the racket back to a resting position 
on your right shoulder, simultaneously 
making a quarter turn of your body to 
the right. There is an erroneous idea, 
common among players and even instruc- 
tors, that footwork should come ahead of 
the backswing. This is a fallacy. The 
backswing of the racket comes first. 

Later on, in your advanced tennis, you 
will receive many terrifically fast services 
and other “winners” that come toward 
you so fast that you haven’t the time, first, 
to move your feet into position and then 
to swing back your racket. With the 
racket back first, you will be able to hit 
these balls without moving your feet. This 
principle applies not only to the forehand 
but to all other strokes as well. The Back- 
swing Is Completed Ahead of the Foot- 
work, 

Foorwork. From your ready position 
with your racket back, take one step for- 
ward with your left foot. This automati- 
cally brings your left foot nearer the ball 
and turns your body sideways to the net. 

Maintaining this sideways position, ad- 
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vance toward the ball (if it is short in the 
court) or retreat (if it is deep in the 
court). 

The manner in which you advance to- 
ward the ball is of the greatest importance. 
Do not rush at it. Remain sideways. 
Take little skipping steps, drawing the 
right foot up to the left foot until you have 
adjusted yourself into a comfortable hit- 
ting position. You cannot take too many 
little steps. The danger lies in taking too 
few big ones. 


For the beginner, the ball should be hit 
over the net so that he is in correct posi- 
tion by taking only one step forward. This 
will enable him to perfect his footwork in 
a short time, until it becomes a mechan- 
ical process of moving toward the ball. 

ActuaL Hit. Now you have advanced 
into a comfortable hitting position. You 
have made your choice as to the height 
you want the ball to be at the moment of 
striking it. This is your choice, not your 
opponent’s. The choice depends upon 
your footwork. If you want to hit the 
ball from a high position, you advance 
nearer it. If you elect to hit the ball 
from a lower position, you gauge the drop 
of the ball accordingly. Your footwork 
has been completed ahead of time, and 
your body is at rest. You are poised in a 
steady, balanced position. 

Now hit the ball. Pivot the weight of 
your body into the stroke and meet the 
ball with your racket. (See Illustration 2.) 
Swing into it smoothly, employing timing, 
OnE, Two. ONE, swing—Two, hit. When 
you hit the ball your work is over. 

Enpinc. The racket points in the di- 
rection of the flight of the ball. (Illustra- 
tion 3.) 

If you had let go of the racket when 
you struck the ball, the racket would have 
followed the ball over the net. But, as you 
need your racket for the next stroke, you 








You merely allow it 


do not let go of it. 
to follow the ball until your right arm is 
fully outstretched. This is the follow- 
through or ending. It completes the stroke. 


Learning the Steps 


T is not possible to think of all these 

five points collectively when you exe- 
cute every stroke. Study each point by 
itself and then learn to blend them to- 
gether. The process will become smooth 
and mechanical with practice until you 
are able to co-ordinate the five points in 
one continuous sweep. 

Let us reconsider for a moment some of 
the points that have already been touched 
on, because they apply to most of the ten- 
nis strokes and particularly to the fore- 
hand. 

A. Why do we keep insisting that your 
body be sideways to the net as the stroke 
is made? The reason is that with both 
eyes you can see the ball meet the strings 
of your racket. If you face the net, you 
can only peek at the actual hit out of one 
eye. The other eye cannot see the con- 
tact at all. Demonstrate this for yourself. 

B. The tension of the grip remains the 
same throughout the entire stroke. 

Tightening of the muscles or squeezing 
of the handle with your fingers just before 
the ball is hit is commonly known as 
“pressing” and is, more than any other 
factor, the cause of faulty strokes. By 
pressing, you hinder the use of your body 
weight. In fact, when the muscles of the 
forearm are tight, it is impossible to co- 
ordinate the weight of your body with 
the swing of your stroke. Try it for your- 
self. 

Muscle and body weight fight it out on 
every court. Muscle invariably loses to 
the great players. 

The beginner will notice that the racket 
often turns in his hand as the ball is hit. 
He believes that the reason for this is that 
he holds the racket too loosely, that his 
grip is not tight enough. This is not true. 
The turning of the racket in his hand is 
caused only by hitting the ball off center, 
near or on the wood of the frame, instead 
of in the middle of the strings. 

Keep your eye on the ball. 
the center of the racket. 

C. The ending of a stroke is made at 
the same level as the ball is hit. 

We have advocated your hitting the 


See it hit 
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ERHAPS you've said, “Those boys are good on a dry 

field—but how they get pushed around when it’s wet!” 

Here — we believe — the Spalding Screw-on Cleat 
Football Shoe solves a major problem. A turn of your 
hand — one cleat comes off, another goes on —and your 
dry field shoes become mud-diggers. 

These Screw-on Cleats are easy to put on or take off. All 
parts are brass or brass-plated and will not rust or freeze. 
They lock tight to the sole of the shoe and won’t come 
loose. And they outwear any other composition cleat. 

The shoes themselves are the strongest, speediest you 
could want. Made of high-grade leather, durable and 
comfortable. 








The Model SPR is light in weight, and made on a 
sprint last; $7.50 a pair wholesale—the APR semi-sprint 
squad shoe is $7.00—and the DSR sturdy high school 
shoe wholesales for only $5.75. And these are only 3 
of 8 shoes in the Spalding line, which range in price up 
to $12.50 a pair wholesale. 


See for yourself what great football shoes they are, 
why they are used and enthusiastically recommended by 
outstanding coaches all over the country. Have your 
Spalding dealer show you the football line now. 


DID YOU KNOW that all record kicks and long distance 
passes have been made with Spalding Official Footballs? 


Seat 


© 1934, A. G. S. & BROS. 
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William T. Tilden: The fol- 
low-through of Tilden’s tremen- 
dous attacking forehand drive 
—automatic natural grip, some- 
times called the Eastern grip. 
Here Tilden is stroking the re- 
turn of service with an offensive 
drive. He is one of the few 
players who can consistently do 
this, so nearly perfect is his 
timing. Both feet are off the 
ground, but it is evident that in 
spite of this he was able to pivot 
perfectly. Tilden is ably 
the greatest offensive Fes the 
game of tennis has ever known. 


Karel B. Kozeluh: The actual 
hit of a forehand taken on the 
run—automatic grip. Kozeluh 
is on his way to the net. He 
is able to do this, but it is not 
advisable for the beginner to 
such shots as this. Kozel 
does very little hard driving. 
He prefers to take the ball on 
the rise and derives his speed 
from a perfect pivot made while 
facing the net. He is not a 
good model for the beginner to 
study, for to make such shots as 
these requires years of play and 
perfection in timing. 











balls about waist high. But, naturally, 
you will be compelled upon occasion to 
play balis from every imaginable height: 
high, low, around your head, around your 
feet. With a proper forehand, you can 
execute your stroke on any ball shoulder 
high, waist high, and:so on, down to the 
ankle. 

In Every Case, the Racket Finishes on 
a Level with the Actual Hit. 

For high bouncing balls, use the over- 
head drive. With this single exception, 
the racket finishes on the same level that 
the ball is hit. On waist-high balls the 
racket finishes waist high. (Illustration 
3.) Exactly the same stroke is employed 
on low balls, but the stroke is made from 
what one might call a sitting position. 
Crouch down very low; bend both knees. 

The tendency is, on low balls, to help 
lift the ball over the net with a pulling-up 
motion of the racket, starting at the low 
point of the hit and finishing high over 
the head. This “helping” the ball over the 
net is the cause of netted balls. 

An excellent comparison for the low 
forehand is found in a golf stroke. The 
inexperienced golfer, facing a bunker, in- 
variably tries to help lift the ball over the 


bunker by pulling up on the head of his 
golf club. The champion golfer hits 
straight into the ball, the angle of his club- 
head making the ball go up and over the 
bunker. 

Exactly the same theory applies to ten- 
nis. If you pull up with your racket, the 
ball will go into the bunker, the net. The 
angle of your racket is relative to the angle 
of the golf club. Hit straight into the 
ball, finishing on a level with your actual 
hit, and the ball goes up over the net. 

Get your eye on a level with the ball 
as it comes over the net, and automatically 
your eye chooses the correct level at which 
to make the stroke. 

D. The ending of the stroke actually 
determines the direction of the ball. 

If the racket were let go at the moment 
of hitting, the racket would follow the 
flight of the ball. Therefore, if you steer 
the end of the racket as the ball is hit, you 
automatically steer the ball. This steer- 
ing of the ending is the secret of accuracy, 
because it determines the flight of the 
ball. 

This same stroke make-up is employed 
for a shot down the alley line (line shot) 
or for a shot diagonally across the court 


Sarah Palfrey: The follow- 





(cross court shot), except that the ending 
is in a different direction. (Illustration 4.) 


Where you point your racket for the 
ending is Where the ball will go. This 
changed ending controls the difference in 
the pivot or actual hit which is necessary 
to send the ball in the desired direction. 


Check-Up 


HERE will be times when your fore- 

hand will seem to go all wrong. You 
will discover that the fault is not in the 
entire stroke but is in one factor of the 
stroke make-up that is not functioning 
properly. 

Check up on all the five points. Go 
through your batting program. Use two 
hands, as you did in the beginning, if nec- 
essary. Step by step, work through to 
your finished forehand. You will discover 
your difficulty and be able to overcome it 
by paying special attention to the imper- 
fected factor. 


It is of invaluable benefit to be able to 
diagnose your own faults. All great 
players learn to do this. Sometimes dur- 
ing the course of an important match they 
mentally check up on why such and such 
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through of a forehand drive— 
Eastern or automatic natural 
grip. The racket points in the 
direction of the ball; both knees 
are well bent. The footwork is 
excellent; the left foot is nearer 
the ball; the pivot is perfect. 
Miss Palfrey’s weight has 
shifted to the left Bs e end- 
ing of her stroke is on a level 
with the actual hit, her eyes are 
on a level with the ball and she 
is able to maintain her balance 
without moving either foot. It 
is because of such excellent form 
as this that Miss Palfrey is one 
of the most promising of women 
players. 


Georgio De Stefani of Italy: 
A perfect follow-through of a 
forehand down the alley line— 
the straight shot as made by a 
left-hander, with racket pointing 
in direction of hit. No sooner 
had De Stefani completed this 
stroke when in the same motion 
he started back to center. It is 
evident that he hit a very fast 
ball, although he was forced to 
hit on the run. De Stefani is a 
great player with either his right 
or ieft hand and switches the 
racket rather than play a back- 
hand. 
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a stroke is not working. This faculty of 
diagnosing faults and applying the remedy 
often spells the difference between victory 
and defeat. 


Practical Hints 


LWAYS use a target of some kind at 

which to shoot. Change its location 

frequently. Do not try to rally balls back 
and forth at first. 

Hit one ball at a time. Hold the ending. 

Check your stroke. 

If your weight is on the foot nearest the 
ball at the finish (the left foot on your 
forehand) that is a sure check of a good 
stroke well executed. 

Hold Your Ending. 

Check Your Strokes. 


Honor Roll 
Distance Runners 
(Continued from page 10) 


time was around 4:17 in the mile at that 
time. He failed, however, to make the 
Olympic team in the final trials at Palo 
Alto. 

In his sophomore year he started the 
season indoors by winning practically all 
the events which he ran in. His first great 
performance was a mile in the Butler In- 
door Relays, at which time he was clocked 
in 4:14. Some of the performances of 
his sophomore year were a 4:14 mile at 
the Central Intercollegiate Meet in Mil- 
waukee; a 4:17 mile at the Missouri Val- 
ley Outdoor Meet; and a 9:36 two-mile 
at the Drake Relays. In the National 
Collegiate Meet, Sears placed third in the 
mile, in which race Cunningham set a new 
National Collegiate record of 4:09.8. 

During the present season of 1933-1934 
Sears has made an enviable record in 
cross-country and also has had his event 
changed primarily to the two-mile run. 
His first two-mile of the year was in the 
Millrose Games, at which time he was 
second to John Follows in a 9:09 two-mile. 
Later on in the season he participated in 
the Knights of Columbus Games in New 
York, at which time he won the two-mile 
run in 9:07.4 for a new record and the 
fastest two-mile ever run by an American. 

At the beginning of Sears’ freshman 
year he had several outstanding faults 
which had to be remedied. One of these 
was an inclination to run with his left foot 
toed out very widely. This not only made 
it very difficult for him to run with 
smoothness but had a tendency to keep 
his leg action cut short. Over a period of 
time, we have tried to correct this and 
have also worked much on his arm action, 
which I believe would be classified as very 
high. At first his arms became very tired 
in this high position but it seemed to give 
him so much more spring and balance that 
we have decided it was best for his par- 
ticular type of running. 

There is no question that in all races 
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FREE-—vaisesie tips 


for your Tennis Players! 


You may not have time to give individual tennis instruction. But you 
can give your tennis players Bill Croker’s authoritative article on “Foot- 
work and Balance”—and do them a real service. Bill Croker, who has 
coached some of the world’s ranking players, discusses this important 
subject in clear, understandable language, supplemented with excellent 
action pictures. Ask us for whatever quantity you can use. They are 
yours free. 


Here’s another good tip to give tennis players: tell them to have their 
rackets strung with VICTOR “Strings that Win.” There’s enough 
fighting vitality in VICTOR Strings to pep up the game of every 
player—beginner or expert. An “Authorized Victor Stringer” near 
you will show you a color chart and samples of VICTOR Strings to 
suit every player and his pocket-book. We'll send you his name with 
your copies of Bill Croker’s article. Use the coupon. 


ICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Ave., CHICAGO 








VICTOR SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO., 
4501 Packers Ave., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Please send free of charge iereased copies of the ‘‘Footwork and 
Balance” circulars. Also name of Authorized Victor Stringer. 





CBG snc cccceccdvccsecesdepecscotuasees State. cc eecsvevcccccccce 


AKE THE VICTOR 
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GolaSmith 
Track and 
Field Shoes 


GoldSmith track and field 
shoes are built for cham- 
Light in weight 
with soft glove fitting up- 





pions. 


pers and welded spikes, 
they do their bit to save 
that fraction of a second 
or to gain that additional 


inch. 


The new GoldSmith 
spring and summer sports 


catalog sent on request. 
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Golasmith 
GONS CO. 
Manufacturers of Golf and 
Sports Equipment 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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over one-half mile the one point that 
probably contributes more than anything 
else to make a runner great is rhythm. 
Sears has worked incessantly on rhythm. 
We have tried to do all of our practice 
running with the idea in mind that pace 
and rhythm mean more than anything 
else. Our theory has been that not only 
should the arms and legs get tired in a 
long, hard race but the whole body should 
wear out gradually; so that at the finish 
of a race the runner is tired all over and 
not in any particular location. Sears has 
worked on rhythm and is running so that 
his stride is a little longer than is gener- 
ally used by long distance runners. He 
seems to be able to carry this stride along 
without tiring. It is a stride which he 
can run with and still be relaxed. 


Sears has one more year of competition 
after this present season and expects to 
continue in track athletics until after the 
1936 Olympic Games. He has hopes of 
making the Olympic team, and if he con- 
tinues at the present rate of development 
he should not have much difficulty. He 
has been one of the easiest boys to work 
with that I have ever had, and we have no 
problem at all in regard to training. 


His workouts are not set to any definite 
standard, but I have him work according 
to the way he feels from day to day. I 
try to have a more or less orthodox rou- 
tine, but if Sears feels tired we cut down 
his distance. It has been my experience 
with Sears that he can stand quite a bit 
of work, and I believe he runs much better 
after having had a few good, hard work- 
outs. 

Until this season, Sears has had diffi- 
culty in repeating in races. He usually 
could run one good race and then would 
be defeated if attempting a second race. 
This season, with a system of much 
harder workouts, he seems to be able to 
repeat much better. Some of his best 
runs this year have been made after run- 
ning in another race. In a dual meet here 
this year, Sears ran three races in what 
would be considered good time. He ran a 
mile in 4:14, came back with a half in 
1:58 and then ran the two-mile in 9:28. 

One thing that we have been interested 
in is the weight at which Sears runs his 
best races. Last year we found that when 
he was a little underweight his running 
was not so good, and we kept a definite 
chart of his weights after each race. I 
believe this chart was a distinct handicap 
to Sears, because every time he became a 
few pounds underweight he would worry 
about his physical condition. This year 
we have eliminated any weight charts 
whatsoever, and I have been attempting 
to keep him off the scales entirely. He is 
probably not so heavy this year as he was 
last, but his running is improved. 

Several articles have been written in re- 
gard to the mental attitude of a runner, 
and there is no question that the mental 





side of running is very important. 

With the weight question off his mind 
and with a winning record behind him, we 
hope that Sears will be able to continue 
the improvement that he has shown up to 
the present time. 


Ivan Fuqua 
By E. C. Hayes 
Track Coach, Indiana University 


EEDING a let-up after his Euro- 

pean trip during the summer of 
1933, Ivan Fuqua, Indiana quarter miler, 
reported late for football and suffered a 
slight knee injury due to the change from 
track to football shoes. After an enforced 
period of inactivity, he prepared for the 
indoor season by carefully working on 
overdistance running, 500 to 1,000 yards. 
His program was conservative and was 
planned with an idea of safety to his in- 
jured leg. He seems to have reached 
splendid condition at this time but will not 
arrive at maximum form until late in 
May. 

The usual program for Fuqua includes 
two days of overdistance work (Monday 
and Wednesday) and two days of speed 
work, including starting. His form is best 
characterized as being of the powerful leg 
drive type. 


Wendall Davis 
By G. W. Weede 


Track Coach, Kansas State Teachers 
College 


ENDALL DAVIS was a senior last 

spring. He completed two years at 
Kansas State Teachers College of Pitts- 
burg. He attended the Junior College of 
Fort Scott, Kansas, for two years. 

The 100- and 220-yard dashes and 
broad jump were his specialties in high 
school and junior college competition; 
however, he ran the 440 in relays. He 
ran the dashes for K. S. T. C. on several 
occasions and was always among the win- 
ners even in conference meet competition. 
This point is mentioned to show that 
Davis had a great amount of speed—a 
prime requisite of good quarter milers. 

During his first year of senior college 
competition he ran a 49 second quarter 
in the conference meet—tying for first 
place with a team mate, Terwilliger. Last 
spring he showed marked improvement, 
running several races at or around 48, but 
his best times outside of relay work were 
47.4 seconds in the Kansas State Central 
Conference Meet and 47.8 at the Mil- 
waukee Central Conference Meet. At this 
latter meet he was clocked at 47.1 seconds 
by several coaches when he ran anchor on 
the mile relay team which won the event 
in 3 minutes 16.6 seconds. 

Davis exhibited a fine competitive tem- 
perament. He gave much study to his 
races and looked forward to them with 
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keen eagerness. He never took a contest 
lightly and he loved to meet a worthy 
rival and battle it out—win or lose. He 
did not care for set-ups. The harder the 
going the more he bowed his back. His 
failure to produce at the national was a 
greater disappointment to himself than to 
anyone else. I attribute his failure more 
to a changed routine of living than to any- 
thing else. Our college semester was over; 
so we spent the two weeks between the 
Central Meet, June 2, and the National, 
June 16, in and around Milwaukee and 
Chicago seeing the Fair and other sights. 

Davis is a wonderful trainer. During 
this interval he worked at his event as 
usual. We thought he was physically in 
shape, but results proved he was not, or 
else a different mental condition due to 
his changed routine of life—new sights to 
see, new places to go, no class work to 
attend to and more time to think and 
worry about his athletic expectations— 
had its ill effects. Anyway, he turned in 
his only poor race of the year at that time. 

As to his methods of training: After a 
month of preliminary conditioning, Davis 
followed a schedule which called for al- 
ternation of underdistance and overdis- 
tance workouts, the actual 440 being run 
seldom except on the days of meets. No 
regular days were set out for each of the 
above workouts, but weather conditions 
and his own physical feelings and needs 
would be the determining factors. 

We used the 660 and 880 runs as over- 
distances. Davis’ 660 usually ranged be- 
tween 1 minute 22 seconds and 1 minute 
25 seconds; his 880 was done in about 2 
minutes, the last 220 of each he ran as 
hard as possible. 

For underdistance and pace, the 330 
was generally used. His 330—two of 
which distances Davis often took the same 
day—he usually ran in about 35 seconds. 
Quite frequently I had him do nothing but 
work at wind sprints—110-yard sprint 
with a 220-yard walk, and another 110- 
yard sprint, until he had a fine glow—and 
then finish with a 220 on the last wind 
sprint. 

This schedule left him fit for all his 
meets except the National Collegiate, 
when, as I have said before, I feel his 
slump was due to a change in his ordinary 
methods of living. 





Clinic on the Technique 
of Baseball 


(Continued from page 17) 


This makes the ball easier to recover if 
fumbled. (Illustration 12.) 

11. Do not loaf on ground balls; get 
the ball in as soon as you can. 

12. Play hitters according to size, 
count, wind, score and the way they hold 
the bat (either short or at the end of the 
handle). 

13. On sacrifice flies, or safe hits, if 
there is no chance of getting the man at 
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home, keep other runners from advancing. 

14. Take all fly balls in front of you 
that you can. Chase the infielders away, 
as outfielders have the play in front of 
them. 

15. Try to back up all the infield plays 
you can. 

16. Give the center fielder the right of 
way if he calls for the ball. 

17. Back up other outfielders at all 
times. Be alert. 

18. Do not attempt spectacular catches 
with the score close and men on bases. 

19. Shade your eyes from the sun with 
either hand; better the ungloved one. 
(Illustration 13.) 

20. Always throw the ball a base ahead 
of the runner. 

21. Try to catch balls in position to 
throw immediately. 

22. Remember that runners can ad- 
vance on foul flies. 

23. On long hits, relay the ball; do not 
attempt a long throw. 

24. Do not run with arms outstretched. 
Use your arms to help your speed by vig- 
orously driving them back and forth. 


If He Could Only 
Hit! 


By Harry McCurdy 





CT HE author of this article is an 

old University of Illinois baseball 
player. Graduating in 1922, he went 
immediately to the St. Louis Cardinals. 
He has since then played with the 
Chicago White Sox and the Phila- 
delphia Nationals. Mr. McCurdy be- 
lieves that the extent to which a base- 
ball player’s hitting may be improved 
depends largely upon the man’s nat- 
ural ability. He gives here a few sug- 
gestions for correcting errors in style. 











F he could only hit! 
How many times have we heard 


that cry of woe! After seeing pro- 
fessional baseball players who have tried 
for years to improve their hitting with no 
material success, I am convinced of the 
truth of the old adage that hitters are 
born rather than made. 

So far as I know, the only notable ex- 
ception is the case of Rogers Hornsby. It 
is said that he was a mediocre choke hitter 
until the late Miller Huggins changed him 
to a free swinging and long striding hitter. 
But I believe that Hornsby was already a 
natural hitter. Mr. Huggins saw his pos- 
sibilities and suggested changes until 
Hornsby finally found the style which 
suited him best. 

Coaches may iron out the most glaring 
faults of weak hitters and may help them 
in experimenting with different styles of 
hitting, but unless the player is a natural 
hitter no very great improvement can re- 
sult. 

I believe that a boy should be allowed 
to choose his own style and to continue 
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to use it as long as training time permits, 
unless the coach feels that the player’s 
hitting is hopeless. In that case the coach 
may experiment by suggesting other 
stances and methods of hitting. 

The suggestion I like best and would try 
first is that of changing the player to a 
flat footed hitter. The player assumes a 
straddle position at the plate with his 
feet about a yard apart; the plate is op- 
posite the middle of the stance. The dis- 
tance from the plate is optional, governed 
somewhat by the length of the player’s 
arms. The arms are kept well out from 
the body. The bat is held well back and 
stationary at a height just below the shoul- 
ders. The player may take either a short 
step with the front foot or no step at all. 
The back foot is kept on the ground at all 
times. By using this method, the batter 
should strike at fewer bad balls than for- 
merly and should hit the ball with greater 
regularity. 

If the player adapts himself to this style 
of hitting readily and seems capable of 
utilizmg further instruction, the coach 
might try to increase the length of his 
drives by changing his stance slightly. 





The hitter should move the front foot 
toward foul ground and place the back foot 
closer in toward the plate, thus putting 
him in a position almost facing the pitcher 
rather than with his front shoulder in line 
with the pitcher. By assuming this pull 
stance the player can hit the ball harder 
and farther in to the field he is facing. 

A general summing up of hitting starts 
with the batter’s approach to the plate. 
He should come up from the rear of the 
batter’s box and walk directly toward the 
pitcher with an air of confidence. He must 
be patient; he should not strike at the 
first pitch unless there are men on the 
bases in scoring position. No one ever 
drew a base on balls by hitting the first 
pitch. The hitter must keep his eye on 
the ball and not strike at bad balls. Also, 
he should not guess what is going to be 
pitched. From that point on, successful 
hitting depends on proper timing of the 
step, the swing and placing the bat on the 
ball out in front of the plate. 

In closing, I may say that the player 
should always run out his hits and become 
known as a hustler! 


Early Track Training 


By J. B. Buehler 


Head of the Department of Physical Education, John Marshall High School 
Los Angeles, California 


ARLY season track training is es- 
E, sential to the success of the novice 
or the experienced student of 
track. The athlete must through this 
training prepare his body for the season 
of track to follow. Early training of the 
wrong kind will discourage many a student 
interested in track. This early training 
should do more to encourage track athletes 
than that at any other time of the year. 
A right start will gather a large group of 
enthusiasts, and that in itself will possibly 
be the keynote to a successful season. 

A full knowledge of the techniques of 
track events is just as essential as the 
many other factors that enter into the 
training season. A track student of scho- 
lastic age must be directed in the correct 
channels. His spirit must be one of en- 
thusiasm and willingness to submit him- 
self with patience and determination to 
the acquirement of skill in a certain event. 
The best in him cannot be brought out if 
he plays around in a pair of spikes instead 
of devoting himself to the effort to make 
good, or if he is not physically fit or men- 
tally awake. The physical ability of the 
athlete is greatly increased and his vitality 
is improved when there is a gradual build- 
ing up of the body. Body strength and 


_will power must be controlled in the most 


beneficial manner. The building up of the 
body must be accomplished by a vigorous 
and scientific training season. A training 
season may vary with each coach; never- 


theless the program must be wisely ad- 
ministered. 


Preliminary Work 


O start the season, the coach must 

see that all the candidates are properly 
equipped with well fitting shoes and socks. 
Foot comfort is one of the essential step- 
ping stones to good physical condition. It 
produces in the athlete the eagerness to 
go fast. The coach must next see that all 
the candidates wear loose fitting track 
uniforms that are snug enough to have no 
binding areas. Training clothes should al- 
ways be worn during the chilly days and 
during the warm-up periods. The ath- 
lete’s body should be kept warm and com- 
fortable, muscles elastic and full of vigor 
in order to produce mental tenacity and 
the eagerness to go. 

Diet is as important as the other 
factors; for diet regulates the physio- 
logical condition of the body. A _ well 
regulated diet of the right foods should be 
insisted upon by the coach under all con- 
ditions. Athletes should avoid heavy or 
greasy foods, sweets or pastries, or highly 
seasoned foods. The coach should suggest 
to the candidates a long list of well cooked 
foods, fruits and vegetables, and advise 
them to drink plenty of water during the 
week. A slight letdown during a vacation 
period will keep the training season from 
becoming burdensome or a disagreeable 
part of the track season. Good foods 
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must be suggested often if the coach ex- 
pects his men to live up to the training 
rules. 

It does little good to suggest training 
rules if they are not followed. Systematic 
rules will many a time prevent constipa- 
tion, colds and other devitalizing agencies. 
Training rules that are reasonable are the 
most easily followed. The coach should 
insist on plenty of sleep, rest and outdoor 
air for the athletes. Some recreation and 
amusement are needed in order to keep 
the men in a spirit of happiness and joy- 
fulness. The training season should not 
be one of drudgery or of too many re- 
strictions. 

The school or team physician should 
check up on the physical condition of the 
athlete at the beginning of the season. 
He is in a position to offer many sugges- 
tions and correct the ailments if any are 
present. A correction of the physical dis- 
orders is essential in order to get the most 
out of the body and to set the mind in the 
right direction. 

The student should be free of any wor- 
ries, jealousies, blues or other factors of 
similar kind. They should be driven from 
his mind by skilled procedure in counsel- 
ing. Sometimes general talks by the coach 
are of value, and many times a personal 
talk will prove beneficial. The coach 
should show a personal interest in the stu- 
dent regarding his health and welfare; his 
interest should not be limited to track. 


The Sprinters and Runners 


ET us now for convenience assume 

that the student is ready to submit 
himself to actual coaching. The first few 
days should be made especially interest- 
ing. Achievements of famed or outstand- 
ing athletes who are known to the student 
should be pointed out. The first workout 
should consist of many body exercises, 
stretching exercises for loosening up the 
cramped areas. Body endurance must be 
built. The heart, lungs and the other 
vital organs must be considered. Muscles 
need to be developed by systematic pro- 
cedure. 

The coach may increase the scope of the 
work daily. He must not overwork his 
athletes but study each one individually 
and advise accordingly. Early overwork 
leads to the falling off of the squad, stale- 
ness and drudgery. To get the student in- 
terested in track, the coach must proceed 
along lines that will encourage interest 
and establish the desired objectives. He 
should encourage the student to develop 
patience, accuracy and courage from the 
start. He should not hurry the boy at 
any time, but working with each student 
individually, he should insist upon correct- 
ness and accuracy of movement. He may 
often show correct body carriage by the 
use of magazines, slides or book pictures. 

The warm-up period is the important 
time for getting the athlete’s body in 
shape for the race or other events. Warm- 
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up periods the athlete undergoes in order 
to prevent body injuries such as pulled 
tendons and strained ligaments. Many 
races have been lost by insufficient warm- 
up. Most runners have too little warm-up 
instead of too much. Most track students 
do not know exactly how to warm up. 
They are afraid of tiring themselves. The 
warm-up should be gradual, with plenty 
of rest and relaxation between each bodily 
exertion. The warm-up exercises should be 
done with the training clothes on. All 
parts of the body should be exercised. The 
work should be slow and gradual, and 
given while the body is in a relaxed condi- 
tion. Before any attempt is made by the 
athlete to run or perform, the body should 
be given a period of rest and relaxation. 
Warm-ups should never be taken in a 
hurry or in a sudden fashion. A gradual 
warm-up period will put all the organs 
and muscles in a pliable state and give the 
muscles elasticity and rhythm. The body 
performs best when its muscles are soft, 
warm, elastic and pliable. 

Muscular massage of the muscles with 
liniment is sometimes valuable to some 
students. Personally, I believe it is not 
wholly essential. Active muscular action 
is much better. Massaging should be done 
by an experienced person and should be 
done in a scientific manner. In all mas- 
saging, the body should be free and re- 
laxed. Endurance sprints for short dis- 
tances may well follow the warm-up 
period. The athlete may jog for a short 
distance and follow through with a grad- 
ual burst of speed for about 30 to 50 
yards. 

Sprinters need attention directed at 
their hips, ankles and knees. They should 
strive for body balance and relaxation. 
They should run on the balls of their feet, 
running with ease and form. In jogging, 
sprinters must strive to prevent any waste 
motion that results from faulty or unnat- 
ural running habits. Running short dis- 
tances of about 50 to 75 yards is sufficient 
for the first two weeks. The coach may, 
in observing the runner, suggest body 
corrections and ways of overcoming false 
movements. Much instruction should be 
given on starts, running form and finish 
technique. Correct breathing must be de- 
veloped. Sprinters and distance men 
should learn to breathe properly as well as 
to jog with ease and body freedom. Jog- 
ging should bring about the gradual build- 
ing up of the legs and body, and should 
foster correct breathing technique and re- 
laxation of movement. Jogging for form 
or striding for form should be emphasized 
for a few minutes each day. 


Starting technique must be scientific- 
ally developed for each individual runner. 
A fast, well-timed start means much to 
any track athlete. A good start will set 
many a runner off with a well-regulated 
stride that will stay with him for the 
length of the race. 


Sprinters should practice finish tech- 
nique occasionally. It is as important as 
striding for speed and uniformity of action. 


V aulters, Jumpers and Weight Men 


ANY of the suggestions given for 

sprinters and runners may profit- 

ably be followed by performers in the field 
events. 

Pole vaulters will find rope climbing 
very beneficial for the development of 
their shoulders and upper arms. Pull- 
overs over the horizontal bar are also very 
good. Running with the pole in the cor- 
rect carrying manner will aid the novice in 
acquiring his step and give him a sense of 
“feeling at home” with the pole. Easy 
running and then a gradual increase of 
speed to insure the proper step and stride 
are essential to every pole vaulter in the 
spring of the year. The vaulter needs ex- 
ercises to develop the forearms, upper arms 
and shoulders. Planting the pole and get- 
ting the correct step should be mastered 
within the first weeks of the early train- 
ing period. 

High jumpers need exercises that will 
develop in them body balance, agility, 
poise and gracefulness of movement. 
Bouncing with relaxation on the toes with 
a quick, snappy step and take-off is an ex- 
cellent drill. Deep knee bends develop leg 
muscles. Jumping on the toes and at the 
same time kicking the feet high is a very 
good preliminary exercise. Body splits, 
leg stretching and trunk rotation exercises 
will bring many of the rough and cramped 
areas under control. 

Broad jumpers should exercise with 
greater care than the other track men. 
They should be careful not to work too 
hard and not to subject themselves to the 
possibility of body bruises that may result 
from hitting the take-off board when 
jumping. Their early training should be 
easy and rather limited as to jumping. 
Jumping daily is too severe. They should 
work on the stride and the getting of the 
correct step. Accuracy of stride and step 
is something every jumper needs to work 
for. Short sprints of about 30 yards with 
increased speed 2nd proper step forming 
drills are very essential workouts. The 
stride and step with snap in jumping 
should be developed in the early weeks of 
the training season. 

Shot-putters need not be big students. 
One will find that the large over-muscular 
type of student is usually one of the poor 
neuromuscular control type. Muscular co- 
ordination and rhythm are far greater in 
importance than “moose” strength. Body 
control of movement with the correct re- 
laxation and body snap is needed in every 
shot putter. Drills that are very good to 
develop shot putters are as follows: Ex- 
ercises for shoulder development on the 
horizontal bar, wrist developing exercises, 
body balancing exercises and exercises that 
will develop the larger muscle groups of 
the body. 
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Preseason Training Exercises 


OGGING for about 150 yards, alter- 


nating with fast walking and speed 


running for about 25 yards. 
2. Jogging for about 150 yards, alternat- 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
. Skipping rope for rhythm. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
. Running with high knee action. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


. Bending knees deep. 


. Attempting to execute the split. 


ing with short endurance sprints of 
about 50 to 60 yards with a race finish. 


. Running in place on the mats or in 


the sawdust. 


. Running in place with high knee 


action. 


. With hands on the hips, kicking the 


legs one at a time as high as possible. 


. While on the back, with hands on the 


hips and the elbows supporting the 
lower part of the trunk, exercising 
with the legs as in walking up a stairs 
or riding a bicycle. 


. While on the back, elevating and low- 


ering the trunk. 

(Increase the 
number of times daily.) 

(Do 
this slowly.) 

Raising the knees upward, one at a 
time, grasping the flexed leg at the calf 
and trying to exert the flexed leg up- 
ward. 

Rotating the trunk, left and right. 

In deep knee bend position, trying to 
extend the legs sideward and then 
backward, one at a time. 

Practicing speed starts. 


Lowering the trunk backward and for- 
ward with hands in rear of the neck. 
Breathing deeply, raising the arms 
sideward, palms upward. 

While lying face down, lowering and 
raising the trunk. 

Stretch running with long strides. 


While lying on the back, raising and 
lowering the legs slowly. 

Running on the toes. 

Opening and closing the hands with 
vigor. (To strengthen the wrist.) 


. Circling the arms with a backward, 


forward and upward swing. 


. Lowering the trunk forward with 


knees straight; fingers touching the 
ground. (Do this slowly.) 


. Taking stall bar exercises, lowering 


and raising the trunk. 


. Rotating the shoulders, with arms 


flexed and fists clenched. 


27. Running slowly with a gradual burst 


of speed. 

Climbing rope; various methods. 
Practicing pullovers on the horizontal 
bar. 

Jogging in place, easily and smoothly. 


Requirements for Preliminary Training 


3. 


CAREFUL and well chosen diet. 
2. Plenty of rest, sleep, recreation 


and relaxation. 
Well regulated daily health habits. 


4. Proper care of the feet to keep them 


in good condition. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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SCIENTIFIC 
NON-STRETCH 


TRACK SHOES 


WITCH-ELK scientific track shoes feature a most important 
development. A scientific method of eliminating stretch in 
the upper leather. It is accomplished by an exclusive process 
developed by Witchell-Sheill and it insures a perfect fit 
throughout the entire life of the shoe. 


The low cut design of the shoe prevents binding of the foot. 
They are very light in weight and exceptionally durable. 





No. 702. Genuine blueback kangaroo 
track shoe. Reinforced vamp and tip 
pattern. Prestretched and scientifically 
reinforced. Regulation spikes. A very 
excellent shoe at a moderate price. 


No. 717. Same as No. 702 described 
above except equipped with detachable 
spikes. The tap sole is reinforced with 
a spring steel plate. An exceptionally 
sturdy shoe. 


No. 701. Genuine yellowback kangaroo 
track shoe. Uppers carefully pre- 
stretched and scientifically reinforced. 
Comes regularly equipped with regula- 
tion spikes. Tap and sole are of buffed 
oak leather. An excellent light weight 
meet shoe. 


No. 700. Genuine yellowback kangaroo 
track shoe. Uppers prestretched and 
scientifically reinforced. Hand turned 
construction. The very lightest of 
featherweight shoes. Unexcelled for 
meet use. Comes equipped with regula- 
tion spikes. 


No. 710. Genuine blueback kangaroo 
field shoe. Oak leather tap and heel. 
Six regular spikes in the tap and two in 
the heel. Solid moulded sole leather 
counters. An excellent all around field 
shoe. 


Write for full information. We have 


many additional numbers not illustrated 
here. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 
1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


700 
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Coming June Ist 


PRACTICAL 
FOOTBALL 


A manual for coaches, 
players and students 


By 
H. 0. (Fritz) Crisler, 
Head Football Coach, 
Princeton University 
and 
E. E. (Tad) Wieman, 


Line Coach, Princeton University 


$3.00 


Let us have your on-approval 
reservation now, so that we may 
send you the book on the day of 
publication. 


4 


Intended as a guide in teaching 
and developing better technique 
and better coaching methods, 
this book assumes a working 
knowledge of football on the 
part of the reader and omits all 
superfluous explanation and the- 
oretical exposition. 


Ideas are presented concisely 
and briefly and only practical, 
ready-to-use methods are consid- 
ered. Special emphasis is given 
to blocking, tackling, position 
play, the kicking game, the pass- 
ing game, the running game, of- 
fensive plays, generalship and 
defensive planning. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on approval, when ready, a copy 
of Crisler and Wieman’s PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 
($3.00). I agree to return the book, postpaid, in ten 
days after receipt or to remit for it at that time, 
plus the necessary postage. 


A.J. 5-1-34 





Development of the Defensive 


Tackle in Spring Practice 


By L. P. McLane 
Howard College 
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OACH L. P. (Eddie) McLane has 

been at Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, for the past seven 
years. He has been Director of Ath- 
letics and head football coach for the 
past five years. His lines have been 
outstanding each year. In 1931 and 
1933, pm J two touchdowns were 
scored through his lines. His team 
lost to Alabama and Chattanooga in 
1931 and was undefeated in the Dixie 
and S. 1. A. A. Conferences in 1933. 
He uses the Notre Dame system and 
the modified punt formation. Howard’s 
close series with Elmer Layden’s Du- 
quesne team gave the Southern college 
national recognition. In 1930 Mc- 
Lane’s team lost to Duquesne in Pitts- 
burg, 14 to 9, and in 1931 beat the 
Duke’s in Birmingham, 13 to 6. Eddie 
McLane will be the new Athletic Di- 
rector and head football coach at 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute next 
year. 





discussion, but it is obvious that the 

same tactics may be applied in the 
regular season as in the spring. However, 
in our school we do not have a great num- 
ber of coaches and therefore do not have 
the necessary time in the fall to expend 
on detailed drills of this kind. 

We all know that the modern type of 
offensive play, at least so far as the run- 
ning attack is concerned, concentrates its 
power upon the defensive tackles. These 
“shock absorbers” of the defense usually 
find themselves the targets of the funda- 
mental plays that have been devised by 
coaches. At Howard College we use the 
Notre Dame system. I presume that we 
are no different from other coaches in 
wanting a big boy of six feet or more who 
possesses powerful leg drive and who has 
wonderful power in his forearms. Should 
he, in addition, possess some qualities of 
inconquerable spirit and aggressiveness, 
combined with the ability to handle him- 
self well, so much the better. 


I HAVE chosen the above title for this 


Preliminary Drills 

HEN we begin our preliminary drills 

we place our defensive tackle against 

an offensive end. We try to instruct him 

in the proper stance, use of the hands and 

footwork. The end charges the tackle, 

mixing up the various blocks, and at the 

beginning usually handles the tackle at 
will. 

After several nights of this practice, 

conditions begin to change. The tackle 


learns to use his hands and forearms and 
at the same time employ his feet to the 
best advantage. He learns that if the end 
charges high he may drive in with his in- 
side knee forward, using in the same move- 
ment his hands on the end’s shoulders and 
carrying him straight back into the play. 
If the end should charge low with the 
straight shoulder block, the tackle may 
shoot his outside knee across the line of 
scrimmage. He may now shift his weight 
to his outside foot, allow his inside leg to 
become limp and draw it over the low 
charging end. 

The end may now vary his tactics and 
use a high back block. In this case the 
tackle may drive his inside hand to the 
head or shoulders, hook the end’s thigh 
with his outside arm and toss him rear- 
ward. 

After many practice periods against a 
lone end, the tackle becomes skillful in the 
art of handling his feet and the employ- 
ment of his hands. He is now ready for 
the next step, which is a matter of train- 
ing in the use of his peripheral vision. 


Vision Drill 


N offensive center, guard, tackle and 
end are placed on the scrimmage 
line. A halfback takes his position about 
five yards directly to the rear of the cen- 
ter. The back and the end secretly agree 
on whether the ball shall be carried outside 
or inside the defensive tackle, who has 
taken his position in the territory in front 
of the offensive end. 

At the snap of the ball, the tackle candi- 
date attempts to drive in and tackle the 
ball-carrier. The chances are that the 
tackle will center his direct vision upon 
the halfback and will forget to watch the 
end. As a result, he finds himself blocked 
out of the play. 

The men line up again. Perhaps this 
time the tackle’s direct vision is upon the 
end. He gives his whole attention to the 
blocker and disposes of him, but—too 
late! The ball-carrier is out of reach. 

After many periods of drill, the tackle 
learns to use both direct and indirect or 
peripheral vision at the same time. He 
will then drive in at the snap of the ball, 
using his direct vision on the backfield and 
his indirect vision on the blockers imme- 
diately in front of him. However, he may 
at times place his direct vision on the 
blockers and his indirect vision on the 
backs. 
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Maneuver Drill 


AYING aside the vision drill for a 
time, the candidate is now ready to 
be drilled in the proper maneuvers to be 
employed against an enveloping end who 
is adept in the art of side-swiping. In 
this case the tackle places his outside knee 
toward the wingman and takes his first 
step with that foot. If he were to step in 
with the other foot he would be leaving 
the calf of his back leg at the mercy of the 
side-swiper. Should the end mix his tac- 
tics and charge higher with a straight 
shoulder block, the tackle merely clamps 
his outside elbow on his outside knee and 
closes the gate, so to speak. At times he 
may drive in quickly before the end can 
reach him, especially if the wingman has 
stationed himself too wide before the snap 
of the ball. 

The candidate meets his hardest assign- 
ment when he is placed against an en- 
veloping wing-back and offensive end. He 
must be instructed in the various methods 
of meeting this pair and at the same time 
having in mind the tactical situation. 

On the first down, ten, he may drive in 
quickly on the wing-back, keeping in posi- 
tion to take care of a flanking play on the 
outside or a cutback to the inside. 

On second down, fourteen, he may rea- 
sonably expect a pass and may jam the 
end or wing-back. As he drives back at 
the passer, he should keep his feet well 
spread and his body low. If he drives in 
high with his feet close together, he may 
easily be stopped behind the scrimmage 
line. 

If the end is charging low and the wing- 
back high, the tackle shoots his outside 
leg at the wing-back and gives the end the 
limp leg. In almost the same movement 
he clamps his elbow on his outside knee 
and drives into the backfield. If the wing- 
back charges low and the end high, the 
tackle merely reverses his method. Should 
both offensive men charge high, the tackle 
may use a submarine or employ a shiver 
on one of them and close the gate to the 
other. The double co-ordinative defensive 
block may also be used effectively against 
both inside and outside play. 

The candidate may receive instructions 
through skull practice and dummy scrim- 
mage regarding tactical situations and for- 
mation values from a defensive standpoint. 
In the same manner he may be taught how 
to cope with cross-blocking, weak-side 
play, the forward pass, delayed buck and 
the double wing-back formation or other 
types of spinner attacks. 

If we may get the idea across to our 
tackle to cross the line of scrimmage, to 
protect the territory in front instead of 
laterally, to go after the ball-carrier as 
soon as the former crosses the line of 
scrimmage and really to go to work after 
he gets in the opponents’ backfield, we feel 
that the candidate has learned something 
that will stand him in good stead when 
“the going gets rough” in November. 


for AprRIL, 1934 














Aug. 27th to Sept. 1st Inclusive 


The Fifth Annual 


MOORHEAD 
COACHING 


SCHOOL 


“GO FRESH FROM COACHING 











“FRITZ” CRISLER and his entire 
coaching staff from Princeton will in- 
struct in football, basketball, and track. 


Dickson will put on a football course 
that has never been equaled. Dickson 
and Crisler will teach and demonstrate 
basketball, using two teams during 
most of the course. Martineau will 
teach and instruct in field activities. 
His outstanding feat is the development 
of the famous Bill Bonthron. 


GEORGE S. OLSEN, President of the 





TAD WIEMAN 


Minnesota Physical Education Associa- 
tion, will give five lectures on the or- 
ganization and administration of high 
school athletics and physical education. 
His course will be mimeographed and 
available to all registered coaches. 








EARL 





MARTINEAU 


Free mimeographed material on foot- 
ball and basketball coaching plans and 
methods will be available to all regis- 
trants. Swimming and life-saving tests 
will be taught and conducted by Bob 
Marquardt, Senior Red Cross examiner 
for this district. 


INFORMATION 


A single $15.00 fee for any or all 
courses. Board and room $5.00 to $8.00 
for the week. Rooms without board 
$1.50 and up for the week. Apartments 
and cottages also available. Free camp- 
ing space on the campus. Free golf, 
swimming, and other amusements. 
Write for additional information to: 











GEORGE S. OLSEN PAINE 5 \d nnn tbot Dae tbndomen anna cae 





Crisler, Wieman, Martineau, and. 


SCHOOL BACK TO YOUR SQUADS” 














FRITZ CRISLER 











CAMPBELL 
DICKSON 


ALEX J. NEMZEK 
Athletic Director State Teachers College 
MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 








Alex J. Nemzek, 
Athletic Director, 
State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minn. 


School. 




















Please send me additional information on the Moorhead Coaching 
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HARRY KIPKE 
University of Michigan 


FRITZ CRISLER 


Princeton University 


CRAIG RUBY 


University of Illinois 


Prof. E. S, Parsons 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 














New England 
Coaching School 


Conducted by 


Northeastern University 


Boston, Mass. 
June 25 to June 30 


A faculty of the country's leading 
coaches, 


Kipke—Crisler—Ruby 
Major Griffith—W alter Okeson 
Harlow—Donchess—Dr. Kontoff 


A full week of instruction by these 
experts in major athletic subjects, 


Football—Basketball Training 
Athletic Administration 
Rules Interpretation 


A real personalized Coaching 


School 
Special Hotel Rates 
Entertainment 


Tuition $25.00 


Special Rate $20.00 if full tuition 
is paid by May Ist 
Write for full information and catalog to 


PROF. E. S. PARSONS 


Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 
or 


Use attached coupon for additional 
information 


Please send me additional information on the Big New England Coaching School. 
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Selection of Team 
Captains 


By J. E. Curtis 
University High School, 


University of Minnesota 


LL athletic teams have captains. It 
seems that our present system of 
athletics almost requires that some 


member of each team be designated as 
leader. 


We are aware, however, that captains 
are fast losing their importance to a team, 
and that, more and more, players are look- 
ing to their coaches for leadership. Often, 
it may be truly said that our present sys- 
tem of intensive coaching is the factor 
bringing this condition about. Be this as 
it may, most people will agree that a good 
old-fashioned team captain, who is a leader 
in every sense of the word, is an asset to 
any team. 


Because of the publicity attached to the 
position of captain, student organizations, 
such as fraternities, have frequently con- 
tested for the honor, and often the best in- 
terests of the team have not been consid- 
ered. 


The voting for captain at the close of a 
season, even if it is not affected by politics, 
is often unwisely done, because of the 
dominating influence of graduating senior 
members. There have been many cases 
where this system has elected captains who 
have been unable to earn a position in the 
starting line-up the following year. Often 
the great amount of publicity devoted to 
the captain-elect has given him an exag- 
gerated opinion of himself. Sometimes it 
even happens that the captain chosen is 
ineligible the following year. When any 
of these instances occur, the players and 
spectators alike lose their respect for this 
unfortunate individual, and the whole idea 
of captain suffers. 


In order to prevent occurrences of this 
kind, coaches are rapidly adopting a sys- 
tem of appointin,; their own captains. In 
some schools a single captain is appointed 
for the whole season, while in others the 
captain is chosen for just one week at a 
time. The captain thus becomes the offi- 
cial representative of the coach and not, 
as formerly, of the team. 


The method of selecting captains which 
I wish to propose is one which I feel re- 
tains all the advantages of the old-fash- 
ioned team captain and yet does not incur 
the difficulties that have brought the older 
method into disfavor. 


I suggest that the boy who is to act in 
the capacity of team captain for the entire 
season be chosen by the members of the 
starting line-up three days prior to the 
first conference game. The boys are now 
electing a player whom they are sure will 
be on the team. He is a player who has 
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earned the title of captain through the 
weeks of practice preceding this first game. 
He is being chosen at a time when the 
importance of a real team leader for the 
games that are so near at hand is the up- 
permost thought of each player voting. 
He is being chosen by the boys who are 
to play with him, and thus has their sup- 
port. He knows, and every one else knows, 
for that matter, that he has earned his 
right to play on the team as well as the 
right to be captain. 

A captain chosen by this method is truly 
the leader of the team he represents. 


Leading Hurdlers 
of 1933 


(Continued from page 13) 


how much he would have been helped if 
he could have used what hurdlers call a 
good snap-back. However, we did a lot 
of work to develop this snap-back and 
decided that Moreau’s balance was affected 
adversely by anything other than a semi- 
side movement of his back arm. 

I would say that two things made Mo- 
reau a great hurdler. First was an abso- 
lute determination to win. He was one of 
the greatest competitors that I have ever 
seen on the track. Second was the speed 
which he developed in the actual clearing 
of the hurdle. 

I think his three years of competition 
were rather phenomenal. As a freshman 
he ran the high hurdles in about 16.4 sec- 
onds; as a sophomore in 15.3; as a junior 
in 14.7; and as a senior in 14.2. 

He made this record through hard work 
all year around. He worked from Septem- 
ber until June practically every day that 
he could get out on the track. 


Early Track Training 
(Continued from page 39) 


5. A daily check-up on physical aiiments. 

6. Optimistic mental. attitude. 

7. Casting aside of all worries and griev- 

ances. 

8. Care in preventing overwork. 

9. A conscious individual effort exerted 
by the athlete in every exercise. 

10. Realization that the development of 
the body is a slow, gradual process. 

11. The development of the heart and 
lungs in a scientific manner. 


American Physical Education 
Convention 


'IVHE Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 

of the American Physical Education 
Association will be held in conjunction with 
the Twenty-Third Annual Convention of 
the Middle-West Society of Physical Edu- 
cation at Cleveland, Ohio, April 18-21, 
1934. General Chairman is Floyd A. 
Rowe, Room 201, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


for APRIL, 1934 





RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 








—AND— 


Service 





wo ulin 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Track Shoes 


Riddell track shoes are fast making for themselves a name equal to 
that of our football shoes. 
that works. 


They feature an interchangeable spike 





Style J 
Style J—Field or jumping shoe. 
Hand turned. Has counter and 
two spikes in heel. 


Style 75 


turned. Style N Similar shoe in blue back only. 
tyle Welt construction. Very strong 
Same shoe in blue back Kangaroo. and durable. 


Baseball Shoes 


Riddell baseball shoes are made from Genuine Australian Kangaroo 
and equipped with a specially made spring steel spike. 


Style S 
Style S—A very fine model. A 
light but very durable glove fittin 
yellow back sprint shoe. Han 





Style SB 
A hand-turned feather weight yel- 


Style KB 
A value hard to beat. Welt shoe of 


low back Kangaroo shoe of the blue back Kangaroo. 
finest quality. 
Style OB Style NB 
Same shoe only blue back Kan- Best blue back Kangaroo shoe of 


welt construction in the line. 


Football Shoes 


garoo. 


A new game shoe of welt con- 
struction. Nearly as light as a 
turn shoe—much stronger. 


Style 89-—-Yellow back Kangaroo with 
soft toe. 

Style 91—Same shoe as 89 with hard 
toe. 

Style 92—Blue back Kangaroo with 
soft toe. 

Style 93—Same shoe as 92 with hard 
toe. 








Manuafactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood St., Chicago, Hlinois 
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1812 Downing St. 


hours. 


& Better Position 


You can get it 


Hundreds of teachers and students will earn two hun- 
dred dollars or more this summer. 
Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a 
larger salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete information and helpful suggestions 


will be mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. (Teachers 
address Dept. T, Students address Dept. S.) 


SO CAN YOU. 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 
School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at 
our expense, if speed is urgent. You will receive com- 
plete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 




















Siu 


HONOR SWEATERS 
ALL STYLES and QUALITIES 





10 Days’ Service 





COACHES AND FACULTY MAN. 
AGERS: We have a beautiful 32- 
page illustrated catalog of our entire 
line of athletic knitwear, which we will 
forward upon receiving your request. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave., Chicago 





























CANADIAN 
BORDER LODGE 


The end of all roads on 
the 
Canadian Border Lake 


@ Located seventeen miles from Ely, 
Minnesota, on the Fernberg Road, be- 
yond the discordant noises of the city, 
but easy of access by automobile, the 
Canadian Border Lodge offers you 
either splendid hotel accommodations 
or housekeeping facilities. Enjoy all 
the pleasure of America’s last wilder- 
ness plus the comforts of modern civ- 
ilization. Our food is right; our log 
cabins beautiful and immaculate. Elec- 
tric lights. The best fishing in Minne- 
sota in the heart of a vast system of 
interlocking lakes. Launch excursions 
up the lake daily. Boats, new, clean 
and inviting. Tone of the camp dis- 
tinctly uncommercial. Predominant 
characteristic is atmosphere of peace, 
rest and recreation. Strategic starting 
place for canoe trips into primeval 
wilderness. Accommodations for one 


hundred. 


Rates: $3.50 a day and up, 
American plan 


Write for our illustrated folder to 


GEORGE B. MYRUM 
ELY - MINNESOTA 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


N CHICAGO 












Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and. conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from $950 
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"SHERMAN. 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 
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2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue 











THE NEW DEAL 
@ 


There is a new deal in Athletic Garments 
made by O’Shea. 


The line has been extended so that now we 
can give you Athletic Garments of the famous 
O’Shea quality which will fit your budgeted 
price. 


We have added new and lower priced 
Sweaters, Football Jerseys, Football Pants, 
Basketball Shirts, Basketball Pants and many 
other Athletic Garments. 
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Write for information to 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 














CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








